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VOLCANOES. 

Thk  above  cut  represents  the  celebrated  volcano 
of  Stromboli,  which  ha.s  been  in  a  state  of  constant 
eniption  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  It  is  ■ 
said  that  there  are  not  more  than  three  volcanoes  in  | 
the  world  which  are  in  constant  activity  ;  that  of 
Stromboli,  one  of  the  Li|»ari  Lsles,  north  of  Sicily —  i 
the  Devil’s  Mouth,  in  the  I^ke  Nicara^a,  Central 
America — and  that  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  I^ava 
seldom  overflows  the  crater  of  Stromboli,  but  lai)^ 
masses  of  burning  rocks  and  scoria  are  incessantly 
ejected  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  Thisphenom-  j 
enon,  accompanietl  by  a  loud  explosion,  occurs  every 
.seven  or  eight  minutes.  • 

Dolmieu  examined  this  interesting  mountain,  and 
has  given  the  following  des<fription  of  its  eruptions : 

“  The  inflamed  crater  is  on  the  northwestern  })art 
of  the  isle,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  I  .saw  it  | 
dart,  during  the  night,  at  regular  intervals  of  seven  | 
or  eight  minutes,  ignited  stones,  which  rose  to  the 
height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  forming  rays  a  ' 
little  divergent,  but  of  which  the  greater  quantity  j 
fell  back  into  the  crater,  while  others  rolled  even  to  | 
the  sea.” 

On  the  following  day  he  ascended  an  eminence 
above  the  crater,  from  which  he  obtained  a  still 
more  interesting  view.-  “  The  crater,”  he  says,  “  is 
very  small ;  I  do  n«t  think  it  exceeds  fifty  paces  in 
iameter,  having  the  form  of  a  funnel,  terminating 


in  a  point.  During  all  the  time  I  observed  it,  the 
eruptions  succeeded  with  the  same  regularity  as 
during  the  preceding  night.  The  approach  of  the 
eruption  is  not  announced  by  any  noise  or  dull 
murmur  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain,  and  it  is 
always  with  surprise  that  one  sees  the  .stones  darted 
into  the  air.  There  are  times  when  the  eruption  is 
more  ])iecipitate  and  violent,  and  .stones  de^ribing 
more  divergent  rays  are  thrown  into  the  sea  at  a 
considerable  distance.” 

Dne  of  the  most  extraordinay  volcanic  mountains 
in  the  world — jrerhaps  the  sublimest  spectacle  on 
earth — is  Cotopaxi,  in  Quito.  It  is  the  most  Ireau- 
tiful  of  the  colos.sal  .>;ummits  of  the  Andes,  repre¬ 
senting  a  jrerfect  cone,  which,  being  covered  with 
an  enormous  layer  of  .snow,  shines  with  dazzling 
brightness  at  the  setting  of  the  .sun,  and  stands  forth 
in  bold  relief  from  the  azure  heavens.  Its  height 
above  the  sea  is  no  less  than  18,891  feet.  It  is  the 
most  tremendous  volcano  in  Quito,  and  its  explo¬ 
sions  have  frequently  been  most  disastrous,  spread¬ 
ing  destruction  over  the  surrounding  plains. 

Etna  is  a  remarkable  example  of  volcanic  activity 
in  the’  phase  of  paroxy.smal  violence,  or,  as  it  is 
u.sually  called,  long  intermittwices,  or  lengthened 
periods  of  repose,  followed  by  violent  though  tran¬ 
sient  eniptions.  This  mountain  is  entirely  com¬ 
posed  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  rises  in  imposing 
grandeur  to  the  height  of  ten  thousand  feet  above 


. .  •—  —  —  is  situateil  on  the  eastern 

part  of  the  Island  of  Sicily. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  eruptions  suffered  by 
this  mountain,  was  that  which  occurred  in  the  year 
1669,  which  was  so  violent  that  fifteen  towns  and 
villages  were  destroyed,  and  the  stream  was  so  deep 
that  the  lava  flowetl  over  the  walls  of  Catania, 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  destroyed  a  part  of  the 
city.  But  the  most  singular  circumstance  connected 
with  this  eruption  was  the  formation  of  a  number 
of  extensive  fissures,  which  appeared  as  though 
filled  with  intumescent  rock.  At  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  eruption,  one  was  formed  in  the 
plain  of  St.  Lio,  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  six 
feet  broad,  ejecting  a  vivid  flame,  and  shortly  after 
five  others  were  opened.  The  town  of  Nicolosi, 
situated  twenty  miles  from  the  summit  of  Etna,  w’as 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  near  the  place 
where  it  stoml  two  gulfs  were  formed,  from  which 
so  large  p  quantity  of  sand  and  scoria  was  thrown, 
that  a  cone  called  mount  Rossi,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  was  produced  in  about  three  months. 

We  may,  perhaps,  introduce  one  other  example 
of  the  effects  produced  by  volcanoes  in  the  condition 
of  paroxysmal  violence.  Hecia  has  been  longcele- 
bratetl  for  the  intensity  and  continuance  of  its  erup- 
The  island  on  which  it  is  situated  isnotun- 
^^Bitly  .shaken  from  its  centre  to  its  shores  with 
earthquakes,  and  new  islands  are  often 
formed  upon  its  coasts,  some  of  them  sinking  be¬ 
neath  the  level  of  the  water  as  quickly  as  they 
were  formed,  and  others  continuing  for  so  many 
I  years  as  to  give  expectation  of  their  permanence 
Hecia  has  been  more  than  twenty  times  in  a  state  of 
eruption  during  the  last  eight  hundred  years,  and, 
when  e.xcited,  its  deva.stating  fury  is  not  easily  ap¬ 
peased.  But  Iceland  is,  as  it  w'ere,  the  covering  of 
one  of  the  principal  Plutonian  workshops,  and  its 
mountain.s  arc  the  chimneys  of  ever-active  forges. 

If  we  could  mention  one  year  as  being  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  thaii  any  other  for  the  violence  of  the 
volcanic  force  in  Iceland,  we  might  direct  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  year  1783.  On  the 
eleventh  of  June,  Skaptar  Jokul,  a  volcanic  moun¬ 
tain  that  has  often  spread  desolation  over  the  sur- 
munding  country,  ejected  a  considerable  torrent  of 
lava,  w'hich,  flowing  into  the  river  Skapta,  dried  it 
«p,  and  overflowed  the  fields  beyond  it,  although  in 
some  places  the  bed  was  more  than  six  hundretl 
’.feet  deep  and  nearly  two  hundred  feet  xvide.  A  deep 
lake  between  Skaptardal  and  Aa  WM  filled  with  the 
1  lava,  and  a  subsequent  current  “  w  as  precipitated 
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down  a  tremendous  cataract  called  Stapafos,  where  erwise  closely  resembled ;  and  into  these,  by  kneel-  overhung  the  volcano.  I  sat  for  hours  and  enjoyed 
It  filled  a  profound  abyss  which  that  great  waterfall  ing  on  the  ledge,  it  is  possible  to  peep,  and  witness  the  scene. 

had  been  hollowing  out  for  ages,  and  after  this  the  a  terriffic  vacuity,  a  red-hot  atmosphere,  while  the  «.On  the  24th  of  January,  the  temperature,  at 
fiery  cunent  again  continued  its  course.”  volcanic  agency  is  at  the  same  time  discharging  by  noon,  on  the  northern  brink  of  Kiraueah  was  60^', 

The  following  graphic  account  of  the  greatest  ^  terminal  vent-hole.  Both  lakes  of  lava  have  a  Jew  point  42° ;  while  on  the  black  ledge  at  the 
volcano  in  the  world,  that  of  Kiraueah,  in  the  steady  southerly  current,  the  force  of  which  I  was  same  time  the  first  stood  at  89°,  the  latter  at  41°, 

Sandwich  Islands,  as  well  as  the  description  of  the  enabled  to  determine  accurately  by  throwing  blocks  the  w'ind  fresh  from  the  N.  E.  The  same  ther- 

recent  eruption  cannot  fail  to  prov'e  highly  inter-  o*'  lake,  and  noting  the  time  they  took  mometer  laid  on  the  lava  in  the  sun’s  mys  showed 

esting  to  all  readers.  to  pass  lOo'yards :  it  is  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  1 15»  ;  shaded,  112°;  and  on  the  brink  of  the  small 

“The  volcano  of  Kiraueah,  differing  from  the  and  nearly  a  quarter  per  hour.  The  south  end  of  lake,  124°.  The  dew-point  here  could  not  be  found 
forms  usually  attributed  to  volcanoes,  viz.  cone-  both  lakes  presents  thus  one  of  the  most  magnifi-  in  three  trials,  the  scale  of  the  internal  thennonie- 
.shaped  mountains  with  tenninal  orifices,  is  a  vast  cent  spectacles  in  nature — a  vast  caldron  of  lava  in  ter  being  under  that  range  ;  Iniside,  the  ether  was 

.sunken  pit,  of  a  nearly  oval  but  somewhat  irre-  furious  ebullition,  sometimes  sj)outing  up  to  the  boiling.  At  five  o’clock  on  the  .same  day  I  returned 

gular  shape,  with  almost  j)erj»endicular  sides ;  and  height  of  20  to  70  feet,  rolling  and  tumbling  in  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  black  ledge,  where  a  deli- 
from  time  immemorial  has  been  prodigiously  active,  fiery  waves,  hurrying  along,  and  finally  precipita-  cious  cooling  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  N.  E  , 
though  it  has  not,  within  the  memory  of  man,  been  ted  dow'ii  an  elliptical  fiery  arch  (that  of  the  north,  and  the  thermometer  stood  at  78°  5'.  Here  the 
know’ll  to  overflow,  e.vcepting  in  the  year  1787,  or  smaller  lake,  having  a  span  of  142  yards,  with  ether  was  readily  expelled  from  the  colored  bulb  of 
when  a  most  extraordinaBi  eruption  took  place,  a  maximum  height  of  about  43  feet).  In  this  aw-  the  hygrometer,  and  the  bottle  of  it  usually  em- 
and  lasted  seven  days  and  nights.  I  have  this  in-  ful  arch  the  force  of  the  lava  is  in  a  degree  arrested  ployed  for  pouring  on  the  ball  was  further  cooled  in 
formation  from  tlie  last  of  the  priests  of  Peli  (the  by  the  escaping  of  the  gases,  or  volcanic  forces,  and  a  calabash  of  salt  and  water  ;  yet  when  the  instrii- 
goddess  of  the  volcano,)  who  witnessed  the  scene,  large  blocks  are  thrown  back,  and  literally  spun  into  ment  was  carried  to  the  brink  of  the  caldron,  there 
and  saw,  a.s  he  .'«ays,  5405  of  his  countrj’tnen,  the  the  filamentous  glass  already  noticed,  which  is  car-  ^vas  still  no  ring  of  conden.sation — air  1 13°.  The 
war  party  of  Keoua,  the  cousin  and  great  rival  of  ried  by  the  wind,  like  the  refuse  of  a  flax-mill,  all  dryness,  in  a  word,  was  intense  l)eyond  de.scrip- 
Tamehameha,  all  ]*erish  in  consequence  of  their  round  the  volcano.  The  sound  issuing  at  the  tion,  and  the  heat  ovei powering.  My  very  eyelids 
imprudently  endeavoring  to  jiass  on  the  south-west  same  time  from  the  airhway,  can  hardly  be  spoken  fgp  ,*corched  and  dried  up,  to  .say  nothing  of  the 
side,  while  the  red-hot  material  was  carried  in  that  of ;  that  of  the  whole  steam-engines  in  the  world  dreadful  headache  that  such  e.vertion  created, 
direction  by  a  strong  trade-wind.  This  jierson  af-  would  1h*  a  whisiK^r  to  it.  ..  ,^t.  I.9: 

terward  assisted,  also,  in  removing  the  remains  of  “The  southern,  or  great  lake,  is  otherwise  truly  ^ 

the  dead  to  the  fire  into  which  they  were  thrown,  sublime.  It  is  not  coirstantly  boiling,  for  at  times 

“  The  height  of  Kiraueah  above  the  level  of  the  it  appeared  quiescent,  with  serpentine  fiery  streaks  or  “  broken  in  in  the  course  of 

sea  has  been  greatly  over-rated  at  1  (),00(i  feet :  it  is  on  the  .surface,  while  at  others  the  lava  was  thrown  ha^  e 

only  3873  feet.  The  depth  of  it  sides  down  to  the  to  a  fearful  height.  Shortly  after  the  iiuiperou.s  , 

first  black  ledge  or  plain  within  it,  barometrically  vent-holes  discharged  their  steam  or  slag,  the  lake  layers  may  be  counted,  between  each  of 

ascertained  is  715  feet ;  and  to  the  lower  black  ledge  for  a  short  time  became  tranquil ;  and  this  contin-  fi-ingtd  matting  of  feriibushe.-. 

1058  feet  by  one  obwrvalion,  and  1 09fi  by  another,  ued  to  be  the  case  during  seven  days  and  nights,  whole  eastern  point  of  Owhyhee  from  Kalan- 
From  the  lower  ledge  to  the  surface  of  the  volcanic  the  iieriod  of  may  slay.  ihala,  or  Heavenly  village,  through  the  district  of 

lakes,  the  depth,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  was  43  “  To  the  east  of  this  crater,  at  the  distance  of  370  entire  sheet  of  lava  from  the  volcano  ’’ 

feet;  which,  added  to  the  mean  of  the  previous  yards,  there  is  a  very  perfect  circular  one  of  much 

measurements,  makes  this  awful  place  1 1 20  feet  smaller  dimensions,  which  has  enjoyed,  within  The  following  graphic  description  of  the  terrible 

deep  on  the  west,  the  highest  side,  and  1082  where  itself,  a  long  repose,  for  on  the  same  level  with  its  eruption  in  May  and  June,  1840,  is  from  the  pen 

my  lent  stood,  at  the  northwe.st  end.  black  ledge  are  found  living  trees,  with  120  con-  of  one  of  the  mi.ssionaries  resident  ujionthe  island  : 

"  At  the  bottom,  two  lakes  of  liquid  lava  first  ar-  nug:^.  or  annual  layers  of  timber.  In  June,  j  close  without  saying  a  word  respecting 

rest  the  attention.  When  the  wind  blows  strong,  A'®  neck  between  the  two  volcanoes,  and  jjjg  volcanic  eruption  in  Puna,  on  this  Island 

one  may  approach  to  w’ithin  a  few  feet  of  the  edge  exact  spot  where  Ixrrd  Bv  ron  pitched  a  fern-  jjjg  ij^g  jbis  eruption  tiKik  place,  we  were  all 

of  the  smaller  one,  which  is  nearly  a  circula^^^^  porarv  house  when  he  visited  Kiraueah  (called  by  jjbsent  from  Hilo,  to  attend  the  general  meeting  a* 
sin, of  319  yards  diameter,  situated  at  the  no^^^ft  Volcano  of  Peli)  in  1825,  the  ground  Oalm^  a  circumstance  which  1  much  regret,  as  it 

wide  end  of  the  crater ;  but  the  heat  was  so  iHBF  discharged  liquid  lava,  for  the  period  of  dgprived  „s  of  a  view  of  the  most  splendid  and 

it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  brink  of  the  larger,  Ihree  days,  into  both  volcanoes,  which  considerably  awful  part  of  the  scene.  Since  our  return  from 
which  is  situated  near  the  south-west  extremity,  filled  them  up.  This  was  preceded  by  slight  earth-  |  have  made  a  pretty  thorough  exploration  of 

and,  as  near  as  could  lie  determined,  1190  yards  quakes;  and  all  verdure  touched  by  the  lava,  as  the* tract  of  country  where  the  eruption  cK-curred, 
long,  of  a  heart  .'•hajie,  and  a  breadth  liefween  the  may  be  supjiosed,  perished-  -excepting  the  ferns,  having  found  its  source,  and  traced  the  .“tream 
lobes  of  about  700  yards.  I  he  black  ledge,  how-  w’hich,  after  a  lapse  of  nineteen  months,  rose  strong  through  most  of  its  windings,  to  the  sea.  Some  of 
ever,  from  which  these  are  viewed,  is  otherwise  a  through  the  fissures,  from  one  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  jj,e  princijial  facts  which  have  been  collected  from 
eight  which  fills  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with  have  sent  forth  luxuriant  fronds,  as  though  nothing  credible  te.stimony,  and  from  personal  observation, 
awe.  A  space  of  fiv’e  mile.s  square,  recentlv  in  a  had  happened  to  them,  much  less  that  they  had  j  will  now  give  you,  jFor  several  years  past  the 
state  of  igneous  fusion,  in  the  process  of  cmiling  been  delugi’d  with  fire.  great  crater  of  Kiraueah  has  been  rapidly  filling  up, 

has  been  broken  up  into  immense  ledges  and  rolled  “  A.  night  view  at  Kiraueah  is  indescribably  by  the  rising  of  the  superincumbent  crust,  and  by 
masses,  like  the  breaking  up  of  a  great  river  of  ice ;  grand;  and  never  can  I  foiget  that  in  particular  thefrequentgushingforthofthemoltenseabeli^w 
and  these  are  of  every  shajie  and  form,  from  gigan-  which  T  witnessed  on  the  2.3d  January.  The  sun  In  this  manner  the  great  basin  below  the  black 
tic  rolls,  like  enormous  cables,  to  the  finest  threads,  jn  ai|  the  glory  of  a  tropical  sky  behind  the  ma-  ledge,  which  has  been  computed  from  three  to  five 
like  human  hair,  which  are  carried  by  the  wind  jestic  dome  of  Mouna  Roa,  clothed  in  snow  for  hundred  feet  deep,  was  long  since  filled  up  by  the 
for  the  distance  of  miles  round  this  terriffic  labora-  2000  feet  from  the  summit  j  and  as  he  crept  behind  ejection  and  cooling  of  .successive  masses  of  the 
lory..  Numerous  chimneys,  also,  of  various  forms  the  mountain,  the  brilliancy  and  splendor  of  the  fiery  fluid.  The.sc  silent  eruptions  continued  to 
and  sizes,  are  dispersed  over  the  second,  or  lower  volcano  became  more  manifest.  But  when  the  occur  at  intervals,  until  the  black  ledge  was  repeat- 
ledge ;  some  of  which  emit  slag,  scoriie,  smoke,  or  nearly  full  moon  rose  in  .silvery  brightness  from  edly  overflowed,  each  cooling,  and  forming  a  new 
steam,  while  others  are  comjiaratively  tranquil,  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and,  as  if  this  was  insuffi-  layer  from  two  feet  thick  and  upwards,  until  the 
There  were  three  cones  or  bluffs,  which  I  obsen’ed  cient,  the  splendor  of  Sirius  and  Canopus  were  w’hole  area  of  the  crater  was  filled  up,  at  least  fifty 
in  particular,  of  from  20  to  25  feet  in  height,  and  added,  the  whole  gave  the  heavenly  vault  an  inde-  feet  almve  the  original  black  ledge,  and  thus  redu- 
about  120  yareJa  at  the  base,  w’ith  lateral  doors,  like  I  scribable  magnificence,  especially  xvhen  contrasted  cing  the  whole  depth  of  the  crater  to  les.s  than  nine 
hose  of  a  bakiec’s  oven,  which,  indeed,  they  oth- 1  with  the  perpetual,  lurid,  electric-like  cloud  which  hundred  feet.  The  process  of  filling  up  continued 
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till  the  latter  part  of  May,  1840,  when,  a»  many  a  thousand  feet,  but  its  course  can  be  distinctly  tra- 
iiatives  testify,  the  whole  area  of  the  crater  became  ced  all  the  'Way,  by  the  rending  of  the  crust  of  the 
one  entire  sea  of  ignifluous  matter,  raging  like  old  earth  into  innumerable  Assures,  and  by  the  emission 
ocean  when  lashed  into  fury  by  a  tempest.  For  of  smoke,  steam,  and  gases.  The  eruption  in  this 
'Cverdl  days  the  tire.'^  raged  with  fearful  intensity,  old  crater  is  .small,  and  from  this  place  the  stream 
evhibitiiig  a  scene  awfullyjterrific.  The  infuriated  disapjjears  again  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  tw’o, 
waves  .sent  up  infernal  sounds,  and  dashed  with  when  the  lava  again  gushed  up  .and  spread  over  an 
such  maddening  energy  .against  the  sides  of  the  area  of  about  fifty  acres.  Again  it  jurs-ses  under 
awful  chaldron,  as  to  shake  the  solid  earth  above,  ground  for  two  or  three  miles,  when  it  re-apj)ears 


and  to  detach  huge  mas.ses  of  overhanging  rocks, 
which,  leaving  their  ancient  bt'ds,  plunged  into  the 
fiery  gulf  below.  So  terrific  was  the  scene  that  no 


in  another  old  wooded  crater,  consuming  the  forest, 
and  iKirtly  filling  up  the  Iwtsin.  Once  more  it  dis- 
apj)ears,  and  flowing  in  a  subterranean  channel, 


one  dared  to  approach  near  it,  and  travelers  on  the  ;  cracks  and  breaks  the  earth,  ojtening  fissure.s  from 
main  ro:id,  which  lay  along  the  verge  of  the  crater,  |  six  inches  to  ten  or  twelve  teet  in  with,  and  .some- 
feeling  fhe  ground  tremble  beneath  their  feet,  fled  |  times  splitting  the  trunk  of  a  tree  so  exactly  that  its 
and  passed  by  at  a  (listance.  I  should  be  inclined  i  legs  .stand  astride  at  the  fissure.  At  s<»n»e  places  it 
t(>  discredit  these  sUitements  of  the  natives,  had  I  j  is  imiw.ssihle  to  trace  the  .subterranean  stream  on 
not  since  been  to  Kinuieah  and  examined  it  mi-  account  of  the  imi)enetrable  thicket  under  which  it 
nutely  with  these  reports  in  view.  Every  ai)iH:ar-  j  |).as.ses.  After  flowing  underground  sevenil  miles, 
.'ince,  however,  of  the  crater  confirms  these  rejx>rts.  j  jierhaps  si.x  or  eight,  it  again  broke  out  like  an 
Every  thing  within  the  caldron  is  new.  Not  a  |  overwhelming  AckhI,  and  .sweeping  forest,  hamlet, 
particle  of  lava  remains  .as  it  w'aswhen  I  la.st  visited  I  plantation,  and  eve.iy  thing  Isifore  it,  ndled  down 

with  resi.stless  energy  to  the  sea,  where,  leaping  a 
precipice  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  it  jamrcd  it.self  in  one 
vast  c.ataract  of  fire  into  the  deep  l)elow,  with  loud 


it.  All  has  been  melted  down  and  re-cast.  All  is 
new.  The  whole  apj)ears  like  a  raging  sea,  whose 
waves  had  been  .suddenly  .solidified  while  in  the 
most  violent  agitation. 

Haring  sUited  something  of  the  apjiearance  of  the 
great  cniter,  for  several  days  previous  to  the  dis¬ 
gorgement  of  its  fiery  contents,  I  will  now  give  a 
short  history  of  the  eruption  itself.  I  say  short, 
l>ecause  it  would  require  a  volume  to  give  a  full 
and  minute  detail  of  all  the  f.acts  in  tlic  ca.se. 

On  the  .'fOth  of  M.ay  the  i)eople  of  Puna  ob¬ 
served  the  ajqiearance  of  smoke  and  fire  in  the 
interior,  a  mountainous  and  desolate  region  of 
that  district.  Thinking  that  the  fire  might  be  burn¬ 
ing  jungle,  they  took  little  notice  of  it  until  the  next 
d.ay.  Sabbath,  when  the  meeting  in  the  difl'erent 
villages  wen*  thrown  into  confusion  by  sudden  and 
gr.ind  exhibitions  of  fire,  on  a  scale  so  large  and 
fearful  as  to  leave  them  no  room  to  doubt  the  c.au.se 
of  the  plienomenon.  The  fire  augmented  during  the 
day  and  night ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  flow  ofl'  ra¬ 
pidly  in  any  direction.  All  were  in  consternation. 


detonations,  fearful  his.sings,  and  a  thousand  un¬ 
earthly  and  indescribjible  sotind.  Imagine  to  your- 
.self  a  river  of  fused  minerals  of  the  bre.o^lth  and 
depth  of  Niagara,  and  of  a  deep,  gory  red,  falling  in 
one  emblazoned  .sheet,  one  raging  torrent  into  the 
ocean  !  The  scene,  .as  described  by  eye-witnesses, 
\yas  terribly  sublime.  Two  mighty  r^ncies  in 
colli.sion  !  Two  .'uitagonist  and  gigantic  forces  in 
contact — producing  ettects  on  a  scale  inconceivably 
grand  /  The  atmosphere  in  all  directionswas  filled 
with  ashes,  sj)r.ay,  gases,  &c ;  while  the  burnine 
lava,  as  it  fell  into  the  water,  was  shivered  into 
millions  of  minute  particles,,  and,  l>eing  thrown 
back  into  the  air,  fell  into  showers  of  sand  on  all 
the  stirrounding  country.  The  coast  was  extended 
into  the  sea  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  a  pretty 
.sand-be.ach  .and  a  new  cajie  were  formed.  Three 
hills  of  scoria  and  sand  were  formed  in  the  sea,  the 
lowe.st  about  two  hundred,  and  the  highest  .alKUit 


as  it  was  exjiceted  that  the  molten  flotnl  would  jtour '  *hree  hundred  feet. 

Itself  down  from  its  height  of  four  thousand  feet  to  j  For  three  weeks  this  terrific  river  disgorged  itself 
the  coast,  and  no  one  knew  ie»  what  |H)int  it  would  I  into  the  sea  with  little  abatement.  Multitudes  of 
flow,  or  what  deva.station  would  attend  its  fiery  i  fishes  were  killed,  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean  were 
course.  On  Monday,  June  l.«t,  the  stream  liegan  \  heated  for  twenty  miles  along  the  coast.  The 
to  flow  ofl  in  a  North-Ea.sterly  direction,  and^n  the  j  breadth  of  the  stream,  where  it  fell  into  the  sea,  is 
following  Wednesday,  June  .3d,  at  evening,  the  I  about  half  a  mile,  but  inland  it  varies  from  one  to 
burning  river  i-eacheifthe  sea,  having  averaged  about  j  four  or  five  miles  in  width,  conforming  itsi*lf,  like 
half  a  mile  an  hour  in  its  progress.  The  rapidity  '  a  river,  to  tlie  face  of  the  country  over  which  it 
of  the  flow  was  very  unequal,  lieing  mcHiified  by  .  flowed.  Indeed,  if  vou  can  imagine  the  Missis- 
tlie  inequalities  of  the  surface,  over  which  the  '  sippi,  converted  into  liquid  fire,  of  the  consistency 
stream  passed.  Sometimes  it  is  supjiosed  to  have  of  fused  iron,  and  moving  onw'ard,  .sometime.s  rap- 
moved  five  miles  an  hour,  and  .at  other  times,  owing  '  idly,  sometimes  sluggishly;  now  widening  into  a 
to  obstructions,  making  no  apjiarent  progre.^^s,  ex-  sea,  and  anon  rushing  through  a  narrow  defile, 
cept  ill  filling  up  deep  valleys,  and  in  swelling  over  winding  its  way  through  mighty  forests  and  an- 
or  breaking  away  hills  or  piecijiices.  cient  solitudes^  you  will  get  .some  idea  of  the  speta- 

But  I  will  return  to  the  source  of  the  eruption,  cle  here  exhibited.  The  depth  of  the  stream  will 
This  is  in  a  forest,  and  in  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  probably  vary  from  ten  to  two  hundred  feet,  accor- 
wooded  crater,  about  four  hundred  feet  deep,  and  ding  to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  over  which  it 
probably  eight  miles  east  from  Kiraue.ah.  The  re-  passed.  Ouring  its  flow,  night  was  converted  into 
gion  being  uninhabited  and  covemd  with  a  thicket,  day  on  all  e.astern  Hawaii.  The  light  rose,  and 
it  w.as  some  time  lieforcthe  place  w.as  covered,  and  spread  like  the  morning  iijKin  the  mountains,  and 
up  to  this  time,  though  several  foreignei's  have  at-  its  glare  was  seen  on  the  opjiosite  side  of  the  island, 
tempted  it,  no  one,  except  myself,  has  reached  the  It  was  also  distinctly  visible  for  more  than  one 
spot.  From  Kiraucah  to  this  place  the  lava  flows  hundred  miles  at  sea;  and  at  the  di.stance  of  forty 
m  a  subterranean  gallery,  probably  at  the  depth  of ;  miles,  fine  print  could  be  read  at  midnight.  The 


brilliancy  of  the  light  was  like  a  blazing  firma¬ 
ment,  and  the  scene  is  said  to  be  one  of  unrivalled 
sublimity. 

The  whole  course  of  the  stream  frtim  Kiraueah 
to  the  sea  is  about  forty  miles.  Its  mouth  is  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Hilo  station.  The  ground  over 
which  it  flowed  descends  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
fi*et  to  the  mile.  The  crust  is  now  cooled,  and 
maybe  traversed  with  care,  though  scalding  steam, 
pungent  ea.ses,  and  smoke,  are  still  emitted  in  man) 
places. 

In  imrsuing  my  w.ay  for  nearly  two  tlays  over 
this  mighty,  smouldering  mass,  I  was  more  and 
more  impressed  .at  every  step  with  the  wonderful 
scene.  Hills  hail  been  melted  down  like  wax  ;  ra¬ 
vines  and  deep  valleys  hail  lieen  filleil ;  and  majes¬ 
tic  forests  luul  di.snppeared  like  a  feather  in  the 
flames.  In  some  places  the  molten  stream  parted 
ami  flowed  in  separate  channels  for  a  considerable 
di.stance,  and  then  re-uniting,  forme*!  islamls  of  va¬ 
rious  sizes,  from  one  to  fifty  acres,  with  trees  still 
standing,  but  seared  and  blighted  with  the  intense 
heat.  On  tin* outer  edge  of  the  lava,  where  the 
stream  was  more  sh.allow  and  the  heat  less  vehe¬ 
ment,  .ami  where  of  course  the  liquid  m.as8  was 
co(ded  soonest,  the  trees  were  mowe*l  down  like 
gra.ss  before  the  scythe,  and  left  charred,  crisped, 
smouhlering,  and  only  half  consumed.  As  the  lava 
flowed  around  the  trunks  of  large  trees  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  stream,  the  melted  mass  stiffened  and 
consolidated  before  the  trunk  w.xs  consumed  ;  and 
when  this  was  eff**cted,  the  top  of  the  tree  fell,  and 
lav  uneonsum***!  on  the  crust,  while  the  hole 
which  the  marke'll  the  place  of  the  trunk,  remains 
almost  as  smooth  and  jierfect  as  the  caliber  of  a 
cannon.  Tlies**  holes  are  innumerable,  and  I  found 
them  to  measure  from  ten  to  forty  feet  «leep ;  but  as  1 
remarked  before,  they  are  in  the  more  shallow 
jiarts  of  the  lava,  the  trees  being  entirely  consumed 
where  it  was  deeper.  During  the  flow  of  the  enip- 
tion,  the  gre.at  crater  of  Kiraueah  .sunk  alniut  three 
hundn'd  feet,  and  her  fires  became  nearly  extinct, 
one  lake  only,  out  of  many,  being  left  active  in  this 
mighty  caldron.  This,  with  other  facts  that  have 
been  named,  demon.strates  that  the  eruption  was  the 
di.sgorgement  of  the  fires  of  Kiraueah.  The  open 
^e  in  the  old  crater  is  at  present  intensely  active, 
.and  the  fires  are  increasing,  as  is  evident  from  the 
glare  visible  at  our  station,  and  from  the  te.stimoii) 
of  visiters. 

During  the  e.arly  jiavt  of  the  eruption,  slight  .and 
I'ejieate*!  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt,  for  seve¬ 
ral  succe.s.sive  days,  near  the  scene  of  action 
These  shocks  were  not  noticed  at  Hilo. 

Through  the  ilirecting  hand  of  a  kind  Providence 
no  lives  were  lost,  ami  but  little  property  wke  con¬ 
sumed  during  this  amazing  flood  of  fiery  ruin. 
The  .stream  jiassed  over  an  uninhabited  desert. 
A  few  little  hamlets  were  consumed,  and  a  few 
plantation.s  were  destroyed ;  but  the  mhabitant.s, 
forewarned,  fled  and  escaped.  During  the  progress 
of  the  eruption,  some  of  the  people  in  Puna  spent 
most  of  their  time  in  prayer  and  religious  meetuigs : 
some  flew  in  con.stemati«)n  from  the  face  of  the  all- 
tlevouringelement— others  wandered  along  its  mar¬ 
gin,  marking,  with  idle  curiosity  its  daily  progress, 
while  another  cla.ss  still  pursued  their  usual  voca¬ 
tions,  unawed  by  the  burning  fur)'  as  it  rolled  along 
within  a  mile  of  their  doors.  It  was  literally 
that  they  ate,  drank,  bought,  .sold,  planted,  buik^  , 
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apparendy  indifferent  to  the  roar  of  burning  forests, 
the  sight  of  devouring  fire,  the  startling  detonations, 
the  hissing  o^  escaping  steam,  the  rending  of  the 
earth,  the  shiwring  and  melting  of  gigantic  rocks, 
the  raging  and  dashing  of  the  fierj’  waves,  the  bel- 
lowings,  the  murmurings,  the  unearthly  mutterings 
coming  up  from  a  burning  deep.  They  went  care¬ 
lessly  on  amid  the  lain  of  ashes,  sand,  and  fie^ 
scintiliations,  gazing  vacantly  on  the  fearful  and 
ever-varj'ing  appearance  of  the  atmosphere,  murky, 
black,  livid,  blazing,  the  sudden  rising  of  lofty  pillars 
of  flame.fhe  upward  curling  of  ten  thousand  columns 
of  smoke,  and  their  majestic  roll  in  dense,  dingy, 
lurid,  or  parti-colored  clouds.  All  these  moving 
phenomena  were  regarded  by  them  as  the  fall  of  a 
shower,  or  the  running  of  a  brook  ;  while  to  oth¬ 
ers  they  were  as  the  tokens  of  a  burning  world,  the 
departing  heaven,  and  a  coming  Judge. 

1  will  just  remark,  that  while  the  stream  was 
flowing,  it  might  be  approached  within  a  few  yards 
on  the  wuidward  side,  while  at  the  leeward  no  one 
could  live  within  the  distance  of  n^iy  miles,  on 
account  of  the  smoke,  the  impregnation  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  with  pungent  and  deadly  gasses,  and  the 
fiery  showers  which  were  constantly  descending, 
and  destroying  all  vegetable  life.  During  tlie  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  descending  stream,  it  would  often  fall 
into  some  fissure,  and  forcirig  itself  into  apertures 
and  under  massive  rocks,  and  even  hillocks  and 
extended  plats  of  ground,  and  lifting  them  from 
their  ancient  beds,  bear  them,  with  all  their  super¬ 
incumbent  mass  of  soil,  trees,  &c.,  on  its  viscous 
and  livid  bosom,  like  a  raft  on  the  water.  When 
the  fused  mass  was  sluggish,  it  had  a  gory  ap¬ 
pearance,  like  clotted  blood  ;  and  when  it  was  ac¬ 
tive,  it  resembled  fresh  and  clotted  blood,  mingled 
and  thrown  into  violent  agitation.  l>ometimes  the 
flowing  lava  w’ould  find  a  subterranean  gallery,  di-  ! 
verging  at  right  angles  from  the  main  channel,  and  j 
pressing  into  it,  would  flow  off  unobserved,  till  meet-  ^ 
ing  with  some  obstruction  in  its  dark  pa.ssage,  when, ; 
by  its  expansive  force,  it  would  raise  the  crust  of  j 
the  earth  into  a  dome-like  hill  of  fifteen  or  twenty  ! 
feet  in  height,  and  then,  bursting  this  shell,  pour 
itself  out  in  a  fiery  torrent  around.  A  man  who  was 
standing  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  maiu  ^ 
stream,  and  intensely  gazing  on  the  absorbing  seen? 
before  him,  found  himself  suddenly  raised  to  ‘he 
height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feel  above  the  common  level 
around  him,  and  he  had  just  time  to  escape  from 
his  dangerous  position,  when  the  earth  opened 
where  he  had  stood,  and  a  stream  of  fire  gushed  out. 

A  Mother’s  Influence. — If  we  draw  within  i 
the  circle  of  our  contemplation  the  mothers  of  a 
civilized  nation,  w’hat  do  we  .see  ?  We  behold  so  • 
many  artificers,  not  on  frail  and  perishable  matter, ! 
but  on  the  immortal  mind,  moulding  and  fashioning  ' 
beings  who  are  to  e.xist  for  ever.  We  applaud  the  ■ 
artist  whose  skill  and  genius  present  the  mimic 
man  upon  the  canvass — we  admire  and  celebrate  i 
the  sculptor  who  works  out  that  same  image  in  { 
enduring  marble — but  what  are  the  highest  and 
fairest  in  all  the  departments  of  art,  in  comparison  ! 
with  the  great  vocation  of  human  mothers  f  They 
work  not  upon  the  canva.ss  that  shall  fail,  or  the 
marble  that  shall  crumble  unto  the  dust— but  upon 
the  mind,  upon  spirit,  which  is  to  last  forever,  and 
which  is  to  bear  for  good  or  evil,  throughout  its  i 
duration,  the  impress  of  a  mother’s  plastic  hand,  j 


TO  A  DEAR  LITTLE  BOY, 

AFTER  AN  I.NTERVAL  OF  ABSENCE. 

■  V  ALAEIC  A.  WATTt. 

I. 

I  MISS  thee  from  my  side. 

With  thy  merry  eyes  and  blue  ; 

From  thy  crib  at  morning-tide. 

Oft  its  curtains  peeping  through  ; 

In  the  kisses,  not  a  few. 

Thou  wert  wont  to  give  me  then ; 

In  thy  sleepy,  sad  adieu. 

When  ’twas  time  for  bed  again ! 

II. 

I  miss  thee  from  my  side. 

When  the  dinner  bustle’s  o’er ; 

When  the  orange  I  divide. 

Or  extract  the  apple’s  core  : 

What  avails  my  hoarded  store 
Of  barley-sugar,  comfits  sweet ; 

Thou  art  by  my  side  no  more  ; 

Vacant  is  thy  wonted  seat  ! 

III. 

1  miss  thee  from  my  side. 

With  thy  query  oft  repeated  ; 

On  thy  rocking-horse  astride. 

Or  lieneath  my  table  seated : 

Or  when  tired,  and  over-heated 
With  a  summer-day’s  delight, 

Many  a  childish  aim  defeated, 

Sleep  hath  overpowered  thee  quite  ! 

IV. 

1  miss  thee  from  my  side  * 

When  brisk  Punch  is  at  the  door ; 

V’ainly  pummels  he  his  bride — 

Judy’s  wrongs  can  charm  no  more ! 

He  may  beat  her  till  she’s  sore. 

She  may  die,  and  he  may  flee ; 

Though  I  loved  their  squalls  of  yore, 
VV'^hat’s  the  jiageant  now  to  me  ? 

V. 

l^miss  thee  from  my  side. 

When  the  light  ^day  grows  pale  ; 

VV’hen  with  eyelids  opened  wide. 

Thou  would’st  list  the  oft-told  tale. 

And  the  murdered  babes  bewail ; 

Yet  so  greedy  of  thy  pain. 

That,  when  all  my  lore  would  fail, 

I  must  needs  begin  again  ! 

VI. 

I  miss  thee  from  my  side 

In  the  haunts  that  late  were  thine  ; 

Where  thy  tw'inkling  feet  would  glide. 
And  thy  clasping  fingers  twine; 

Here  are  chequered  tumblers  nine, 

ISilent  relics  of  thy  play  ; 

Here  the  mimic  tea-things  shiQe, 

Thou  wouldst  w'ash  the  live-long  day  ! 

VII. 

Thy  drum  hangs  on  the  wall ; 

Tliy  bird-oigan’s  sounds  are  o’er ; 

Dogs  and  horses  great  and  small — 
Wanting  some  a  leg  or  more  ; 

Cows  and  sheeji — a  motley  store — 

All  are  stabled  'ueath  thy  bed  ; 

And  not  one  but  can  restore 

Memories  sweet  of  him  that’s  fled ! 


1  miss  thee  from  my  side. 

Blithe  cricket  of  my  hearth  ! 

Oft  in  secret  have  I  sighed 

For  thy  chirping  volte  of  mirth : 

When  the  low-born  cares  of  earth 
Chill  my  heart  or  dim  my  eye, 

Grief  is  stifled  in  its  birth. 

If  my  little  prattler’s  nigh  ! 

i.v. 

I  miss  thee  from  my  side. 

With  thy  bright,  ingenuous  smile  ; 

With  thy  glance  of  infant  pride. 

And  the  face  no  tears  defile  ; 

Stay,  and  other  hearts  baguile. 

Hearts  that  prize  thee  fondly,  too ; 

1  must  spare  thy  pranks  awhile ; 

Cricket  of  my  hearth,  adieu  ! 

ADVENTURE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

It  was  on  a  fine  morning  in  the  month  of  June, 
many  years  ago,  that  Benjamin  and  Rachel  Wilson 
followed  their  father  and  mother  into  the  little  boat 
which  was  to  carry  them  from  the  ship  in  which 
they  had  for  many  weeks  been  sailing  on  the  great 
ocean,  to  the  green  and  beautiful  land.  Benjamin 
and  Rachel  were  tired  of  being  confined  .so  long  to 
one  place,  and  though  they  had  seen  many  won¬ 
derful  things  oh  the  sea,  and  talked  very  often 
about  the  whale  and  flying  fish,  yet  they  were  very 
glad  that  they  could  run  races  on  the  green  grass 
once  more,  and  gather  flowers  in  the  fields  as  often 
as  they  pleased.  The  boat  moved  swiftly  through 
the  water  w'hich  sparkled  in  the  morning  sun,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  they  were  lifted  from  it,  and 
stood  on  the  pebbly  beach.  Many  people  were 
waiting  for  the  boat  on  the  beach,  for  they  knew 
that  the  ship  came  from  England,  the  country  where 
their  friends  lived. 

The  place  where  the  children  landed  was  a  long 
peninsula  with  water  on  all  sides  of  it  but  one. 
There  were  a  few  rude  wooden  houses  on  it,  and 
many  rocks  and  low  trees.  It  is  now  entirely  co¬ 
vered  with  houses  and  churches,  and  buidings  of 
all  kinds.  It  has  bridges  and  w'harves,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  inhabitants,  and  is  called  Boston. 

In  a  few  days  the  children  were  established  with 
their  parents  in  one  of  the  prettiest  houses  in  the 
settlement,  as  it  was  called.  Benjamin  was  old 
enough  to  assist  his  father  in  the  garden  and  corn¬ 
field,  and  he  could  take  care  oi  the  cow,  and  milk 
sometimes  when  his  mother  was  busy.  Rachel 
tried  to  make  henself  useful  in  the  house :  she  could 
sew  and  knit,  and  feed  the  fowls  her  mother  had 
given  her.  In  the  course  cf  this  summer  Benjamin 
and  Rachel  saw  many  things  quite  new  to  them. 
They  saw  and  admired  the  long  glossy,  waving 
leaves  of  the  Indian  com  or  maize,  and  watched  the 
growth  of  the  ear  folded  up  in  its  many  leaves  and 
tipjied  with  a  silky  tassel.  They  saw  the  great 
yellow  pumpkins  .shining  under  their  rough  leaves, 
and  at  length  hail  a  dinner  of  baked  pumpkin  and 
milk.  The  Indians  at  this  time  were  at  peace  with 
the  English  Settlers,  who  were  not  afraid  to  let  a 
few  of  them  come  into  their  houses.  The  children 
were  very  much  afraid  of  them,  for  they  had  heard 
frightful  stories  about  their  wickedness  and  cruelty 
-  and  their  dark  skins,  and  long  black  hair,  their 
strange  dresses  and  language  made  them  appear 
very  frightful  creatures  to  children  who  had  never 
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seen  any  thing  like  them  before.  One  day  when 
Benjamin  and  hia  father  came  in  from  the  comheld, 
Mrs.  Wilson  told  them  that  a  poor  sick  Indian 
woman,  unable  to  follow  her  tribe  who  were  wan¬ 
dering  to  the  north,  had  come  to  the  village  for 
food.  Mrs.  Wilson  saw  her  sitting  under  a  tree, 
and  carried  her  food,  and  invited  her  to  rest  in  the 
house,  but  this  the  woman  declined  and  left  the 
settlement  as  soon  as  she  was  able.  liachel  had  a 
great  deal  to  tell  her  brother  about  this  old  woman; 
she  described  her  dre.ss,  and  showed  the  two  bright 
blue  feathers  which  the  squaw  gave  her  in  exchange 
for  bread. 

This  incident  was  talked  over  that  evening  as 
they  all  .sat  under  the  great  pine  tree  before  the 
door,  where  in  the  hot  summer  evenings  they  used 
to  listen  to  their  father  as  he  read  the  Bible  or  talked 
of  old  England.  Sometimes  they  would  listen  to 
the  sweet  sound  of  the  wind  among  tne  pine  branches, 
or  admire  the  beautiful  bay  with  its  green  islands 
brightened  by  the  setting  sun.  There  were  not 
then  great  and  small  ves.sels  sailing  over  the  blue 
waters  or  lying  at  wharves,  but  sometimes  the  boats 
of  the  settlers  w?re  seen  as  they  returned  loaded 
with  fish  and  clams,  and  now  and  then  the  light 
canoe  of  an  Indian  shot  like  a  bird  from  .some  shel¬ 
tered  cove. 

A  year  pa.s,sed  away  in  constant  industry  and  the 
enjoyment  of  health  and  happiness.  Every  thing 
seemed  to  prosper  not  only  with  the  Wilson  family, 
but  with  the  whole  community.  The  few  Indians 
who  lingered  in  the  neighborhood  w'ere  peaceful 
and  w’ell  disposed,  and  the  terror  of  them  which 
had  once  been  felt  had  in  a  great  measure  subsided. 
In  this  state  of  things  it  was  not  thought  unsafe  to 
trust  the  children  of  the  village  to  make  an  excur¬ 
sion  in  search  of  wild  fruits  rather  beyond  the  usual 
limits.  Accordingly  one  bright,  beautiful  afternoon 
m  July,  Benjamin  and  Rachel  with  their  young 
companions,  sallied  forth  provided  with  baskets  and 
knives.  They  followflil  a  path  which  led  into  the 
woods,  often  leaving  it  as  some  cluster  of  whortle- 
Irerry  bushes,  or  .some  beautiful  flower  attracted 
their  attention,  until  they  arrived  at  a  large  open 
space  almost  free  from  trees,  and  covered  wtth  the 
fruit  they  were  in  search  of.  Here,  with  many  ex- 
clantations  of  delight  they  all  stopped,  and  were 
so<»n  bu.sily  engaged  in  filling  their  ba-skets.  Rachel 
worked  long  and  earnestly,  but  at  last  lifting  up  her 
bead  and  tossing  back  her  thick  hair  she  said,  “  Oh 
brother,  I  wish  1  had  minded  what  you  said  and 
not  taken  ott  my  bonnet,  for  the  sun  has  made  my 
head  ache,  and  I  am  so  hot  and  tired  !  I  wish  you 
would  go  with  me  to  that  .shady  place  by  the  rock.” 
Benjamin  was  a  kind  boy,  and  loved  his  sister,  so 
he  UK)k  her  basket  in  his  hand,  and  went  with  her 
to  the  place  she  had  ]M>inted  out,  and  they  sat  down 
together  on  a  stone  ;  the  soft  moss  grew  green  and 
high  in  this  shady  place,  and  felt  very  pleasant  to 
their  feet.  Rachel  admired  it  very  much,  but  Ben¬ 
jamin  thought  that  he  liked  tlie  dry  crisp  kind  that 
grew  ujK)n  the  bare  rocks  better,  and  led  through 
bushes  and  trees  to  a  place  that  was  covered  with 
*t.  It  was  a  large  open  s))ace  surrounded  by  trees. 
And  Rachel  and  Benjamin  walked  round  and  round, 
and  backward  and  forward,  climbing  the  moss  under 
their  feet,  and  gathering  sweet  fern  and  bayberry, 
until  they  neither  of  them  could  find  the  great  maple 
under  whose  branches  they  had  entered.  “  Never 
mind,”  said  Benjamin,  “  we  will  gather  some  of 


little  with  them  ;  the  children  loved  her,  and  ex¬ 
pected  her  yearly  visit  with  pleasure,  and  never 
saw  an  Indian  without  thmkingof  their  Adventure 
in  the  VVood. 

'the  CHILD’S  FIRST  GRIEF 

ar  MB*.  HEMAJUt. 

“Oh!  call  my  brother  back  to  me, 

I  cannot  play  alone  ; 

The  .summer  comes  with  flow'er  and  be« — 
Where  is  my  brother  gone  .’ 

“  The  butterfly  is  glancing  bright 
Across  the  sunbeam’s  track  ; 

I  care  not  now  to  chase  its  flight — 

Oh  !  call  my  brother  back  ! 

“  The  flowers  run  wild — the  flowers  we  sowed 
Around  oUr  garden-tree ; 

Our  vine  is  drooping  w’ith  its  load  — 

Oh  !  call  him  back  to  me  !  ” 

“  He  would  not  hear  my  voice,  fair  child  ! 

He  may  not  come  to  thee ; 

The  face  that  once  like  spring-time  smiled. 

On  earth  no  more  thou'ltsee 

“  A  rose’s  brief,  bright  life  of  joy, 

.Such  unto  him  w’as  given  ; 

Go  !  thou  must  play  alone,  my  boy  ! 

Thy  brother  is  in  heaven.” 

“  And  has  he  left  his  birds  and  flowers  ? 

And  must  I  call  in  vain  ? 

And  through  the  long,  long  summer  hours, 
Will  he  not  come  again 

“  And  by  the  brook,  and  in  the  glade. 

Are  all  our  wanderings  o’er  ? 

Oh  I  while  my  brother  with  me  played. 
Would  I  had  loved  him  more !  ” 


those  scarlet  flowers  that  I  see  a  little  farther  on 
among  the  bushes,  and  there  I  dare  say  we  can 
find  a  way  to  get  out.”  But  this  was  not  so  easy 
a  matter  as  he  thought,  and  after  he  had  found  as 
he  believed  the  very  tree,  and  followed  a  kind  of 
pathway  among  bu.shes  and  rocks  for  a  long  w'ay, 
he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  they  had  lost  their 
way — Rachel  was  very  much  frightened,  but  Ben¬ 
jamin  did  all  in  his  power  to  comfort  her  They 
called  loudly  on  their  companions,  but  when  they 
listened  for  an  answ'er,  no  soumf  was  to  be  heard 
but  the  hum  of  insects,  and  now  and  then  the  note 
of  a  solitary  bird. 

They  wandered  on,  still  hoping  to  find  a  path, 
until  the  bright  rose  colored  clouds  of  which  they 
caught  glimpses  among  the  trees,  showed  that  the 
sun  was  set.  The  weary  and  bewildered  children 
sat  down  on  a  fallen  tree,  sometimes  weeping  bit¬ 
terly,  sometimes  repeating  their  simple  prayers,  or 
comforting  each  other  with  the  hope  of  succor.  All 
was  still  in  the  wild  forest  except  the  shrill  cry  of 
the  night  hawk  as  he  sailed  along  over  head,  or  the 
melancholy  note  of  the  whippoorwill.  The  stars 
were  already  beginning  to  glitter  in  the  sky  when 
Benjamin  started  up  exclaiming,  “  I  hear  a  step  ! 
oh,  I  hope  it  is  father!”  It  was  not  his  father, 
but  an  old  Indian  woman  who  stood  before  them. 
Benjamin  threw  his  arm  round  his  sister  as  if  to 
protect  her,  but  of  that  there  was  no  need,  for  the 
old  woman,  kindly  stroking  Rachel’s  head,  asked 
in  broken  English  how  they  came  there,  and  Rachel 
whispered  to  her  brother  that  it  w’as  the  .sijuaw'  who 
once  came  to  the  village  for  food.  When  she  com¬ 
prehended  their  story  .she  made  Rachel  understand 
that  she  remembered  her  kindness  and  would  repay 
it  by  leading  them  home ;  and  taking  the  weary 
little  gi^n  her  arms  as  if  she  had  been  an  infant, 
she  soon  led  them  into  a  track,  which  they  followed 
for  some  time,  lighted  by  a  bright  moon.  At  last 
through  the  trees  they  caught  of  the  distant  lights 
in  the  village,  and  in  a  short  time  the  sound  of 
voices  gave  notice  that  a  party  were  in  search  of 
them.  Benjamin  sprung  forw'ard  and  was  soon  in 
his  father’s  arms.  This  little  story  was  soon  told, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  taking  his  daughter  from  the  In¬ 
dian  woman’s  arms,  pres^d  her  to  return  with  them 
to  the  village  ;  but  this  she  declined,  and  in  answer 
to  his  questions,  partly  by  words  and  partly  by 
signs  informed  him  that  she  had  left  her  tribe,  who 
were  encamped  at  some  distance,  In  search  of  herbs 
and  roots,  and  waw  returning  when  she  met  the 
children.  Mr.  Wilson  thanked  her  for  her  kind¬ 
ness,  giving  her  at  the  same  time  a  .small  pocket 
knife,  w'ith  which  she  wa.s  much  delighted.  .She 
then  left  them  and  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  friends  re¬ 
turned  to  the  village  where  Mrs.  Wilson  was 
awaiting  their  return  in  anxiety  and  terror.  The 
children  found  that  their  young  companions  on 
ml.ssing  them,  had  hastened  home  to  procure  assist¬ 
ance,  afraid  to  penetrate  far  into  the  wootls,  lest 
•  they  should  be  lost  themselves. 

Late  in  the  Autumn  the  squaw  came  again  to  the 
settlement,  to  bring  two  delicately  woven  liaskets 
filled  w’ith  the  purple  clu.sters  of  the  wild  grape  as 
presents  for  her  young  friends,  and  for  several  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  failed  not  to  visit  them  annually,  al¬ 
ways  bringing  them  some  token  of  remembrance, 
and  returning  loaded  with  presents.  The  few  En¬ 
glish  words  which  ^e  had  learned  during  a  resi¬ 
dence  near  Plyonouth,  enabled  her  to  converse  a 


THE  PARTING  KISS. 

A  KBAOMENT. 

I  WAS  five  years  old  when  my  mother  died  ;  but 
her  image  is  as  distinct  to  my  recollection,  now  that 
twelve  years  have  elapsed,  as  it  was  at  the  time  of 
he^death.  I  remember  her  as  a  pale,  beautiful, 
gentle  being,  with  a  .smile  and  a  voice  that  was  soft 
and  cheerful  when  she  praised  me ;  and  when  I 
erred — for  I  was  a  wild,  thoughtless  child — there 
was  a  trembling  mildness  about  it  that  always  w'ent 
to  my  little  heart.  And  then  she  was  so  kind,  so 
patient ;  methinks  I  can  now  see  her  large  blue  eyes 
moist  with  sorrow,  because  of  my  childish  way¬ 
wardness,  and  hear  her  repeat,  “  My  child,  how 
can  you  grieve  me  so  ”  I  recollect  she  had  for  a 
long  tune  been  pale  .uid  feeble,  and  that  sometimes 
there  would  come  a  bright  spot  on  her  cheek,  which 
made  her  look  .so  lovely  that  I  thought  she  must  be 
well.  But  then  she  sometimes  spoke  of  dying,  and 
pressed  me  to  her  bosom,  and  told  me  to  be  good 
when  she  was  gone,  and  to  love  my  father  a  great 
deal,  and  be  kind  to  him,  for  he  would  have  no  one 
else  to  love.  I  recollect  she  was  very  sick  all  day, 
and  my  little  hobby-horse  and  whip  were  laid  aside 
and  I  tried  to  be  veiy  quiet.  1  did  not  see  her  for 
the  whole  day,  and  it  seemed  very  long.  At  night 
they  told  me  my  mother  was  too  sick  to  kisa  me, 
as  she  always  used  to  do,  before  1  went  to  bed,  and  I 
must  go  without  it.  But  I  could  not.  I  stole  into  the 
room,  and,  laying  my  lips  close  to  hers,  whispered 
“  Mother,  mother,  won’t  you  kiss  me  ?  ”  Her  lips 
were  very  cold ;  and,  when  she  put  her  arms  around 
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me,  laid  my  head  upon  her  bosom,  and  one  hand 
upon  my  cheek,  I  felt  a  cold  shudder  creep  all  over 
me  My  father  carried  me  from  the  room,  but  he 
could  not  speak.  Alter  they  put  me  in  bed,  I  lay 
a  long  while  thinking-  1  feared  my  mother  would 
indeed  die,  for  her  cheek  felt  as  cold  a.s  my  little 
sister’s  did  when  she  died,  and  tliey  laid  her  in  the 
ground.  But  the  impressions  of  mortality  are 
al\<ays  indistinct  in  childhood,  and  I  soon  tell 
asleep.  In  the  morning  I  hastened  to  my  mother’s 
room.  A  white  napkin  covered  her  face.  I  re- 
moved  it;  it  was  just  as  I  feared.  Hei  eye.s  were 
closed;  her  cheek  was  cold  and  hard;  and  only  the 
lovely  expression  that  always  rested  on  her  lips 
remained.  In  an  instant  all  the  little  faults  for 
which  she  haul  so  often  rejiroved  me  rushed  uj»on 
my  mind.  I  longed  to  tell  her  how  giKid  I  would 
always  be,  if  she  would  remain  with  me. 

She  w’as  buried ;  but  my  remembrance  of  the 
funeral  always  remained  indistinct.  I  only  enter¬ 
tained  the  impressions  which  her  precepts  and  e.v- 
ample  left  ujxm  my  mind.  I  was  a  jiassionate, 
headstrong  boy ;  but  I  never  yielded  to  this  turn  of 
my  dis])osition  without  fancying  I  saw’  her  mild, 
tearful  eye  fi.ved  upon  me,  just  as  she  used  to  do  in 
life.  And  then,  when  I  had  succeeded  in  over¬ 
coming  it,  her  sw’eet  smile  of  approbation  beamed 
upon  me,  and  1  was  hajipy. 

My  whole  character  underwent  a  change,  even 
irom  the  moment  of  her  death.  Her  .spirit  was  for 
ever  with  me,  .strengthening  my  good  resolutions, 
and  weakening  my  proitensity  to  do  evil.  I  felt 
that  it  would  grieve  her  gentle  spirit  to  see  me  err, 
and  I  could  not,  would  m»t,  do  it.  I  was  the  child 
of  her  allection ;  I  knew  she  had  prayed  and  wept 
over  me,  and  that  even  on  the  threshold  of  eternity 
her  aiitTtion  for  me  had  cau.sed  her  gentle  spirit  to 
linger,  that  she  might  pray  for  me  once  more.  1 
resolved  to  becrane  all  that  she  could  desire.  This 
resolution  I  have  never  foixotten.  It  hel|ted  me  to 
subdue  the  wav'wardness  of  childhood,  protecteil  me 
during  the  temptations  of  youth,  and  will  comfort 
and  support  me  through  the  busier  .scenes  of  man- 
hixrd.  Whatever  there  is  that  is  estimable  in  ^ny 
chai'acier  I  ow’e  to  the  impre.s.sions  of  goodnc.ss  made 
upon  my  infant  mind  by  the  e.vemplary  conduct 
and  faithful  instructions  of  my  *xckli.e.\t  mother. 

WONDEREL’L  I’TILITY  OE  AN  AeRK  AN  TrEE— 
In  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  there  grows  naturally  a 
tree  of  .such  bulk  that  ten  men  cannot  fathom  it 
round.  The  natives  call  it  bondo,  and  as  the 
wood  early  rots,  they  da  not  build  their  huts  near 
It,  lest  its  fall  should  crush  them  to  death,  or  its 
fruit  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  gourd,  and 
easily  broken  from  the  tree,  should  knock  them 
down.  The  bark  of  this  tree,  w’ell  beaten  and 
macerated,  yields  a  ctmrse  thread,  of  w’hich  they 
make  their  ropes,  and  which  macerated  and  dried, 
and  beaten  with  bars  of  iron  or  wootl ,  Ijecomes  like 
a  large  piece  of  clotli ;  with  this  the  natives  cover 
their  middle  from  the  girdle  to  the  knees.  The 
shell,  or  rind  of  the  fruit,  which  is  hard  like  that 
of  a  gourd  or  calabash,  being  freed  from  its  pulp, 
which  in  time  of  scarcity  it  may  be  m.'ule  into  a 
nourishing  pap,  ser\'es  for  vessels  of  various  kinds, 
and  gives  to  water,  preserved  in  it,  a  plea.sant 
aromatic  taste.  The  small  leaves  are  eaten  in  time 
of  scarcity,  and  the  laixe  ones  serve  to  cover 
houses,  or  being  burned,  to  make  good  soap.  The 
Botanical  name  of  this  tree  is  Aliconda 


T  H  F.  BROTHERS. 

BY  CHARLKS  SPEAGUE. 

We  are  but  two — the  others  sleep 
Through  death’s  untroubled  night ; 

We  are  but  two — Oh  let  us  keep 
The  link  that  binds  us  bright. 

Heart  leaps  to  heart— the  sacred  flood 

.  That  warms  us  is  the  same ; 

I'hat  good  old  man — his  honest  blood 
Alike  we  /tmdly  claim. 

We  in  one  mother’s  arms  were  liK-ked, 

Long  be  her  love  repaid  ; 

In  the  same  ci'adle  w’e  were  rocked. 

Round  the  .same  hearth  we  played. 

Our  boyish  s}»orts  were  all  the  s:une. 

Each  little  joy  and  woe  ; 

lA^t  manhood  keep  alive  the  flame 
Lit  up  so  long  ago. 

\Ve  are  but  two — be  that  the  land 
To  hold  us  till  we  die ; 

Shoulder  to  .shoulder  let  us  sUind, 

Till  side  by  side  we  lie. 

JOHN  L  E  D  Y  A  R  1) , 

•  THE  AMERICAN  TRAVELLER. 

Few  men  have  done  so  much  in  a  short  life  us 
.lohn  liedyard.  When  he  was  a  mere  boy,  he  built 
a  canoe  with  his  own  luuids,  and  descended  Con¬ 
necticut  river  alone  and  una.ssisted.  He  enli.sted 
as  a  soldier,  at  Oibraltar,  and  afterward  in  the 
humble  ca)Kicity  of  cor|)oral  of  the  marines,  he 
.sailed  nnind  the  world  with  the  celebrated  Captain 
C(Kik.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  formed  the 
Indd  de.sign  »»f  traversing  the  northern  mirl'  of 
Euro|)e  and  Asia,  crossing  Bhering’s  stiWs,  and 
examining  the  whole  continent  of  North  America, 
from  west  to  east.  Sir  Joseph  Biinks,  famous  for 
his  generosity  to  men  of  enterprise,  furni.shed  him 
with  money  for  the  undertaking.  He  e\)M‘nded 
nearly  all  of  it  in  purchasing  .sea  stores,  and  there, 
most  unluckily,  were  all  .seized  by  a  custom-hou.«e 
officer  on  iiccount  of  some  articles  which  the  En¬ 
glish  law  forkule  to  be  ex|)orted.  PiKir  I-edyard 
was  now  left  in  utter  poverty ;  but  he  was  a  reso¬ 
lute  man,  and  he  would  not  be  discouraged.  With 
only  ten  guineas  in  his  purse  he  attempted  to  xmlk 
over  the  greater  juirt  of  three  continents !  He 
walked  through  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and 
attempted  to  cross  the  great  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  onjhis 
way  to  Siberia ;  but  when  he  reached  the  middle  of 
that  inland  sea,  he  found  the  water  was  not  frozen, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  foot  it  back  to  Stockholnr. 
Here  he  was  .stKm  discovered  to  be  a  man  of  talents 
and  activity,  and  though  he  was  without  money 
and  absolutely  destitute  of  stockings  and  shoes,  he 
w'as  treated  with  great  attention.  The  Portuguese 
embas-sador  invited  him  to  dine,  and  was  .so  much 
pleased  with  him,  that  he  used  his  influence  to 
obtain  for  him  a  free  passage  in  the  government 
wagons,  then  going  to  Irkutsk  in  Siberia,  at  the 
command  of  the  Empress  Katherine.  He  went 
from  this  place  to  Yakut/,  and  there  awaited  the 
oi)ening  of  the  Spring,  full  of  the  animating  hope 
of  soon  completing  his  wearisome  journey.  But 
mi.sfortunes  seemed  to  follow  him  wherever  he 
went.  The  Empress  could  not  believe  that  any 
man  in  his  senses  was  travelling  through  the  ice 
and  snows  of  uncivilized  Siberia,  merely  for  the 


sake  of  seeing  the  country,  the  people,  ike.  She 
imagined  that  he  was  an  English  spy,  sent  there 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  prying  into  the  state  of 
her  em])ire  and  her  government.  She  therefore 
employed  two  Russian  soldiers  to  seize  him,  and 
convey  him  out  of  her  dominions.  Taken,  he  knew 
not  why — obliged  to  go  off  without  his  clothes,  his 
money,  or  his  pa])ers — he  was  seated  in  one  of  the 
stiange  looking  sledges  used  in  those  northern  de¬ 
serts,  and  carried  through  Tartary  and  White  Rus¬ 
sia,  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland.  Covered  with  dirty 
rags,  worn  out  with  hardshi|).-<,  sick  almost  unto 
death,  without  friends  and  without  money,  he  begged 
his  way  to  Koningsburg,  in  Prussia. 

In  this  hour  of  deep  distress,  he  found  a  person 
willing  to  take  his  draft  for  live  guineas,  on  the 
Royal  Society  of  England.  With  this  assistance, 
he  arrived  in  the  land  of  our  forefathers.  He  im¬ 
mediately  applied  to  his  ever  reatly  friend.  Sir  Jo¬ 
seph  Banks,  for  employment.  Sir  Joseph,  knowmg 
that  nothing  .suited  him  better  than  jterilous  atl ven¬ 
tures,  told  him  that  acomjKiny  had  just  been  formed 
for  the  purjM)se  of  pnetrating  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  discovering  the  source  of  the  river 
Niger.  Burning  sands,  savage  m‘gr«)es,  venomous 
serpents,  iiil  the  frightful  aniimilsof  the  torrid  zone, 
could  not  alarm  the  intrepid  .soul  of  I-edyard.  He 
immediately  e\pres.sed  his  desire  to  go.  When  the 
map  was  spread  l)cfore  him,  ami  his  dangerous 
journey  |M>inted  out,  he  prrmiptly  exclaimed,  “  I 
will  go  to-morrow  morning.”  The  gentlemen 
smiled  at  his  eagerne.«s,  and  gladly  entrusted  him 
with  an  expedition  in  which  suffering  and  jieiil 
were  certain,  and  success  extremely  doubtful.  He 
left  Izindon  on  the  30th  of  June,  17N«,and  arriveil 
in  Grand  Cairo  on  the  1 0th  August.  There  he 
sjient  his  time  to  great  mlvantage,  in  H-arching  for 
and  decijihering  the  various  wonders  of  that  ancient 
and  once  learned  land.  His  letters  from  Fjjvpt 
were  delightful.  They  showetl  much  enthusiasm, 
united  with  the  most  |>atientand  laborious  exertion. 
The  company  formed  great  ho|M*s  concerning  his 
discoveries  in  Senaar,  and  awaited  letters  from  that 
country  with  much  anxiety.  But,  alas,  he  never 
reached  there.  He  w:is  seized  with  a  viedent  illness 
at  Cairo,  died,  and  was  decently  buried  iH'side  the 
English,  who  luul  ended  their  days  in  that  cele- 
brateil  city. 

We  should  never  reml  accounts  of  great  or  gotnl 
men,  without  learning  some  profitable  les.son.  It 
we  cannot,  like  Ledyard,  defend  Gibraltar,  sail 
round  the  world  with  Captain  Cook ,  project  trmling 
voyages  to  the  Northwest  Cojist,  study  Kgx  ptian 
Hieroglyphics,  and  traverse  the  dreary  northern 
zone  on  foot,  we  can  at  least  learn  from  him  the 
imjmrtant  lesson  of  jKrseverenre.  The  boy  who 
perseveringly  jxrres  over  a  hard  lesson,  and  who 
will  not  give  up  an  intricate  problem,  until  he  ha> 
.studied  it  out,  forms  a  habit,  which,  in  after  life, 
will  make  him  a  great  man  ;  and  he  who  resolutely 
struggles  agaimst  his  own  indolence,  violent  tem|ter. 
or  any  other  bad  propensity,  will  most  a.ssuiedly 
be  a  good  one. 

”*The  Lmportance  oe  Position. — A  pedagogue, 
reproving  a  pupil  for  an  arithmetical  blunder,  was 
pertly  answered,  “  Sir,  it  is  a  very  .slight  mistake  ; 
I  only  placed  the  one  figure  liefore  the  other.” 
“  And  is  that  a  slight  mistake,  you  blockhead  ’  ” 
exclaimed  the  irritated  teacher :  “you  are  lb,  and  1 
am  61.” 
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YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

BT  tOUTHICr. 

•  With  cheerful  step  the  traveller 
Pursues  his  early  way, 

When  first  the  dimly-dawning  east 
Reveals  the  rising  day. 

He  bounds  along  his  craggy  road, 

He  hastens  up  the  height, 

And  all  he  hears  and  all  he  sees 
Adminster  delight  ' 

And  it  the  mist,  retiring  slow. 

Roll  round  its  wa\'y  white. 

He  thinks  the  morning  vapors  hide 
Some  lieauty  from  his  .sight. 

But  when  behind  the  western  clouds 
Dejiarts  the  fa  ling  day. 

How  wearily  the  traveller 
Pursues  his  evening  way  ! 

^orely  along  the  ciu^y  rosul 
His  (lainful  footsteps  creep ; 

And  slow,  with  many  a  feeble  pau'^.e. 
He  labi^rs  up  the  .steep. 


'  versing  with  him,  they  were  disposed  to  use  them. 
One  would  think  that  a  gentleman  and  a  gallant 
i  soldier,  if  he  could  ever  laugh,  or  dress  his  counte- 
I  nance  in  smiles  would  do  so  when  surrounded  by 
I  young  and  admiring  beauties.  But  this  was  never 
1  so :  the  countenance  of  Washington  never  softened 
I  or  changed  its  habitual  gravity. 

One  who  had  lived  always  in  his  family,  said 
that  his  manner  in  public  life,  and  in  the  seclusion 
:  of  most  retired  life,  was  always  the  same.  Being 
1  asked  whether  Washington  could  laugh,  this  person 
said  that  this  was  a  rare  occurrence,  but  that 
one  instance  was  remembered,  when  he  laughed 
most  heartily  at  her  nnrmtion  of  an  incident  in 
I  which  she  was  a  luirty  concerned  ;  and  in  which 
I  he  applauded  her  agency.  The  late  General  Cobb, 

I  who  was  long  a  member  of  his  family  during  the 
I  war — and  who  enjoyed  a  laugh  as  much  as  any 
i  man  could — said  that  he  never  saw  Washington 
I  laugh  exc|pting  when  Scamniel — if  this  was  the 
person-  came  to  dine  at  head -quarters.  Sc.amniel 
had  a  fund  of  ludicruiis  anecdotes,  and  a  manner  of 
'  telling  them  which  rehued  even  the  gravity  of  the 
1  commander-in-chief. 


And  if  the  mists  of  night  close  round,  ' 
'I'liey  till  his  soul  with  fear. 

He  dretuls  some  unseen  precipice, 

.Some  hidden  danger  near. 

So  cheerfully  does  youth  begin 

Life’.s  pleasant  morning  stage ;  , 

.Ala.s!  the  evening  traveller  feels 
The  fears  of  weary  age. 

THE  PERSONAL  CHARACTER  AND  HABITS  | 
OF  WASHINGTON.' 

Tiik  following  are  recollections  of  Washington,  | 
derived  from  rejieated  opportunities  during  the  three 
last  years  of  his  public  life  : 

He  was  over  si.v  feet  in  .stature — of  strong,  Ikiii  v,  | 
muscular  frame,  without  fullness  of  covering,  well  j 
formed  and  straight.  He  was  a  man  of  must  extra¬ 
ordinary  physical  strength.  In  his  iiouse  his  action 
was  calm,  delilierate,  and  dignified,  without  preten-  i 
sioiis  to  gracefulness  or  jieculiar  manner,  but  ; 
merely  natural,  and  such  as  one  would  think  it 
should  lie  in  such  a  man.  When  walking  in  the  ' 
street,  his  movements  hail  not  the  .soldierly  air  that  ^ 
might  lie  exjiected.  His  habitual  motions  had  been  i 
formed  long  before  he  took  command  of  the  Arne-  I 
I  ican  armies,  in  the  wars  of  the  interior,  and  in  the  | 
surveying  of  wilderne.ss  lands,  employments  in 
which  grace  and  elegance  were  not  likely  to  be 
acquired. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-five,  time  hail  done  nothing 
toward  liending  him  out  of  his  natural  erectness. 
His  deiiortment  was  invariably  grave :  it  was  | 
sobriety  that  stopped  short  of  sadness.  His  pre.sence 
inspired  a  veneration  and  a  feeling  of  awe,  rarely 
exjierienced  in  the  presence  of  any  man.  His  mode 
of  sjieaking  was  slow  luid  deliberate,  not  as  though 
he  was  in  search  of  fine  words,  but  that  he  might ' 
utter  those  only  .-idapted  to  his  purpa“<‘.  It  was  the  j 
usage  of  all  (lersons  in  good  society,  to  attend  Mrs.  [ 
Washington’s  levee  every  Friday  evening.  He  was  | 
always  present.  The  young  ladies  used  to  throng  ! 
around  him  in  conversation.  There  were  some  of 
the  well-remembered  belles  of  that  day  who  ima¬ 
gined  themselves  to  be  favorites  with  him.  As 
these  were  the  only  opportunities  they  had  of  con- 


(ieneral  Cobb  also  said  that  the  forms  of  proceed¬ 
ings  at  heail-quarters  were  exact  and  precise,  orderly 
and  punctual.  At  the  appointed  moment,  Wash¬ 
ington  appeared  at  the  breakfast  table.  He  exjiecied 
to  find  all  the  members  of  his  family — Cobh,  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  Humphreys  were  among  them — awaiting 
him.  He  came  dres.sed  for  the  day,  and  brought 
with  him  the  letters  and  dis|Kitchesof  the  preceding 
daV,  with  short  memoranda  of  the  answers  to  be 
made,  als^i  the  substance  of  orders  to  fie  issued. 
When  breakfa.st  was  over,  the.se  jiapers  were  di.s- 
tributed  among  his  aids  to  be  |iut  into  fonii. 

Soon  .after  he  mounted  his  horse  to  visit  his  troops, 
and  expected  to  find,  on  his  return  before  noon,  all 
the  Jiapers  prejiared  for  inspection  :uid  signature. 
There  was  no  huniliary  in  his  presence,  it  was  all 
sobriety  ami  husine.ss.  Hismotle  of  life  was  abste¬ 
mious  .and  temjierate.  He  h.ad  a  decided  jireference 
for  certain  sorts  of  t’ooii,  jiroliably  from  early  asso¬ 
ciations.  Throughout  the  war,  as  it  was  under- 
stooil  in  his  family,  he  gave  a  jiart  of  every  day  to 
private  jirayer  and  devotion. 

While  he  lived  in  Philadeljrhia,  as  President,  he 
rose  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  the  general  rule 
of  his  house  was,  that  the  fires  be  covered,  and  the 
lights  extinguished,  at  a  certain  hour,  whether  this 
was  nine  or  ten,  i.s  not  recollected. 

He  devoted  one  hour  every  other  Tuesday  from 
three  to  four,  to  public  visits.  He  understood  him¬ 
self  to  be  visited  as  President  of  the  Uniteil  States, 
and  not  on  his  own  account.  He  was  not  to  be 
seen  by  any  body  and  every  btnly ;  but  required  that 
every  one  should  be  introduced  by  his  secretary,  or 
by  some  gentleman  he  knew  himself.  He  lived  on 
the  south  side  of  Market  street,  just  lielow  .Sixth. 
The  jilace  of  reccfition  was  the  dining-room  in  the 
rear,  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  length,  including 
the  bow  projecting  into  the  garden.  Mrs.  Wa.sh- 
ington  received  her  visiters  in  the  two  rooms  on  the 
second  floor,  from  front  to  rear. 

At  three  o’clock,  or  at  .any  time  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  afterward,  the  visiter  was  conducted  to 
his  dining-room,  from  which  all  seals  had  been 
removed  for  the  time.  On  entering,  he  saw  the  tall, 
manly  figure  of  Washington,  clad  in  black  velvet, 
his  hair  in  full  dress,  powdered  and  gathered  behind 


in  a  large  silk  bag,  yellow  gloves  on  his  hands, 
holding  a  cocked  hat  with  a  cockade  in  it,  and  the 
edge  adorned  with  a  black  feather  about  an  inch 
wide.  He  wore  knee  shoe-buckles,  and  a  long 
sword,  with  a  finely  wrought  and  polished  steel  hilt 
which  appeared  at  the  left  hip,  the  coat  worn  over 
the  blade,  and  the  scabbard  (which  was  white  pol¬ 
ished  leather)  apjiearing  from  the  folds  behind 

AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 

We  have  a  country  unsurpassed  in  its  advantages 
by  any  other  countrj-  on  the  globe ;  and  blessed  with 
a  goveiTiment,  soil,  and  climate,  unequalled  by  that 
of  any  other.  I»ok  at  the  mighty  progress  we  are 
making  in  internal  improvements.  Already  this 
countiy-,  which  led  the  way  in  canals,  has  3,700 
miles  of  canal  navigation,  jiouring  in  its  abundance 
— .and  4,500  miles  of  railroad.  Thus  we  have 
alauit  8,000  miles  of  these  u.seful  public  works, 
erjual  in  value  to  about  $100,000,000,  expended  for 
the  benefit  and  happiness  of  the  whole  people.  No 
country  on  earth,  ancient  or  modem,  can  produce 
anything  in  jihysical  .achievmeiit  at  all  eomjiarable 
with  this. 

There  is  no  defect  in  our  institutions,  or  in  the 
character  of  our  jieople,  which  occasions  the  present 
dejiression  of  our  concerns,  foreign  and  domestic. 
We  stand  elevated  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for 
cajwcity  to  jinnluce.  If  Russui  wi.shes  to  build  a 
vessel,  she  sends  to  New  York  for  one  as  a  model. 
When  she  needs  an  imjierial  steam-frigate.  New 
York  is  employed  to  build  it.  .Sjiain  al.so  sends  to 
New  ^’ork  for  steam  ves.sels  of  war.  Is  a  cotton 
factory  or  a  steam  sugar  mill  wanted,  America 
furnishes  it.  IXies  Prussia  need  a  flouring  mill, 
.she  sends  to  Baltimore  for  machinery.  An  .American 
is  selei-ted  as  engineer,  while  Dantzic  sends  her 
citizens  to  lUKhester  to  learn  the  art  of  grinding 
wheat.  Au.stria  sends  to  Philadelphia  for  her 
locomotives.  The  Grand  .Sultan  .sent  here  for  our 
Flckford  to  instnict  them  in  ship  building,  .and  our 
Porter  to  imjiart  capacity  and  valor  for  their  defence. 
When  Egx  jit  wakes  uji  from  her  Pharaoh  sleep  and 
finds  that  the  hands  of  her  subjects  and  her  bullock 
mills  are  not  the  most  jierfect  in  the  world  for 
digging  canals,  she  too  sends  for  tools  and  steam 
engines.  When  Texas  wants  machinery ,  she  sends 
to  Lowell  and  l*atterson  ;.and  England— even  England 
herself  sends  to  Philadelphia  for  locomotives,  for 
she  c.an  build  nothing  to  equal  them.  It  is  only  in  our 
own  country  that  American  genius  and  enterprise  are 
not  sustained  and  honored. — [Gen.  Tallm.-ulge’s 
Address  befbre  the  American  Institute. 

Co.NTE.MPI.ATION  OF  THE  W’oRKS  OF  NaTVRE. — 
Do  not  depreciate  miy  pursuit  which  leads  men  to 
contemplate  the  works  of  their  Creator.  The 
Linneaii  traveller,  who,  when  you  look  over  the 
pages  of  his  journal,  seems  to  you  a  mere  botanist, 
has  in  his  pursuit,  as  you  have  in  yours,  an  object 
that  occupies  his  time,  fills  his  mind,  and  .satisfies 
his  heart.  It  is  as  innocent  as  yours,  and  as 
disinterested,  perhaps  more  so,  because  it  is  not  so 
ambitious.  Nor  is  the  pleasure  which  he  jiartakes 
in  investigating  the  structure  of  a  plant  le.s8  pure  or 
less  worthy  than  what  you  derive  from  pursuing  the 
noblest  productions  of  human  genius. — [Southey 

SoLiTi'DE. — Crowded  towns,  and  busy  societies 
may  delight  the  imthinking  and  the  gay ;  but  soli¬ 
tude  is  the  best  nurse  of  wisdom. 
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Thus,  in  the  sjKice  of  a  few  weeks,  the  woim  in¬ 
creases  in  weight  more  than  nine  thousand  times. 

The  figures  at  the  head  of  this  article  represent 
the  worm  in  its  last  stage,  the  chrysalis  and  cocoon. 

The  worm,  having  arrived  at  its  last  moult,  de¬ 
vours  its  fo(xl  most  voraciously,  and  for  ten  days 
continues  increasing  in  size.  It  is  no\»  about  three 
inches  in  length,  and  is  comixrsed  of  twelve  mem¬ 
braneous  rings ;  the  head  is  scaly,  hard,  and  taper¬ 
ing  ;  the  mouth  is  horizontal ;  it  has  sixteen  feet, 
six  of  which  are  placed  in  front,  armed  with  claws 
on  the  three  rings  nearest  to  the  head ;  the  other 
ten  feet  are  placed  behind,  eight  of  which  are  on 
the  sixth  to  the  ninth,  and  two  on  the  last  ring. 
These  feet  may  Ire  termed  holders.  There  is  also 
a  tail  on  the  upjrer  jiart  of  the  la-^t  ring  but  one. 

At  the  end  of  the  jteriod  alnrve  .stated,  the  worm’s 
desire  for  food  k'gins  to  lessen,  though  it  continues 
to  nibble  leaves,  which  it  scatters  about;  its  color 
is  now  a  light  green,  it  is  very  restless  and  uneasy, 
erects  its  head,  and  moves  from  side  to  side  in  a 
circular  manner  seeking  a  corner  where  it  can  com¬ 
mence  its  lalrorof  forming  its c(Koon,  before  which, 
however,  the  body  Irecomes  firmer,  more  glos.sy, 
and  somewhat  transjtarent  toward  its  he!@ ;  it  also 
lessens  in  size. 

The  silk  is  .secreted  in  the  form  of  a  fine  yellow 
gum,  in  Iwo  long  slender  vessels,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  body.  This  silk  material,  when  drawn  from 
the  orifices,  l)eneath  the  mouth  apj)ears  to  be  one 
thread,  but  is,  in  fact,  composed  of  two  fibres, 
which  are  extracted  from  the  orifices  and  brought 
U'gether  by  means  of  two  hooks  placed  in  the 
mouth. 

Tlie  worm,  having  fixed  ujron  a  corner  that  will 
suit  its  purpose,  commences  the  lal)or  of  spinning 
thin  and  irregular  threatls,  so  as  to  .supp(trt  its  fu¬ 
ture  dwelling ;  it  then  forms  uj)on  these  a  loose 
structure  of  an  oval  shajre,  which  is  called  flo.ss 
silk  ;  in  the  three  following  days  it  forms  a  firm  and 
consistent  yellow  ball,  the  interior  of  which  is 
smeared  with  a  jreculiar  gum,  so  as  to  shield  it 
against  the  rain  and  changes  of  tem|)erature.  The 
filament  is  not  .spun  in  regular  concentric  circles, 
but  in  .stops,  going  kwkwanl  and  forward  with  a 
sort  of  waving  motion,  which  the  worm  effects  by 
mejins  of  its  fore-feet,  while  remains  in  the 
interior. 

The  wom»,  having  finished  its  cocoon,  rests  a 
while  from  its  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  decreases 
in  size  and  bulk ;  it  then  throws  off  its  la.st  skin 
and  undergoes  its  cliange  into  a  chrysalis,  which  is 
of  a  chestnut  color  and  smooth.  The  time  during 
which  the  insect  remains  in  this  state  of  lethargy  is 
generally  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days,  as  it  is  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  temperature  of  the  climate  in  which 
this  change  is  about  to  take  place,  viz.  in  England 


The  silk  worm,  like  the  butterfly,  and  all  other 
insects  of  the  same  class,  undergoes  a  great  many 
changes  during  the  short  period  of  its  life.  It 
assumes  in  its  three  successive  transformations,  a 
form  entirely  different  from  that  with  which  it  was 
previously  invested.  ' 

It  will  prove  interesting  to  trace  the  changes 
which  it  undergoes,  beginning  with  the  egg,  which 
is  about  the  size  of. a  grain,  and  of  a  yellow  color 
when  fresh  ;  but  after  a  few  days  becomes  much 
darker,  of  a  bluish  cast.  The  period  which  the 
egg  requires  before  the  woim  is  produced  dejiends 
entirely  upon  the  teinfierature  of  the  climate.  Eggs 
may  be  preserved  during  the  winter  and  spring ;  or 
they  may  be  quickened  by  artificial  means,  which 
is  often  done  when  the  natural  food  of  the  worm 
appears  in  suflicient  quantity  for  its  support. 

VV^hen  first  hatched,  the  worm  is  black,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  it  gradually  becomes 
larger  and  whiter,  and  in  seveif  or  eight  days  its 
head  enlarges  and  it  is  attacked  by  illness,  which 
lasts  three  days,  during  which  time  it  refuses  food 
and  remains  in  a  state  of  lethargy.  This  illness  is 
supposed  to  be  on  account  of  the  smallne.ss  of  their 
skin.  The  worm  appears  at  the  end  of  the  third 
day  much  wasted,  and,  throwing  off  a  kind  of 
humor,  which  has  exuded  between  the  body  and 
skin,  about  to  be  ca.st  off,  at  the  .same  time  emits 
from  its  body  silken  cords,  .so  as  to  fasten  the  aban¬ 
doned  skin  to  a  spot  while  the  in.sect  forsakes  it — 
which  it  performs  in  the  following  manner.  It 
first  rubs  its  head  among  the  leafy  fibres,  so  as  to 
disencumber  itself  of  the  scaly  covering,  and  then 
breaks  through  that  part  of  the  skin  nearest  the 
bead.  This  action  causes  the  larva  very  great  ex¬ 
ertion.  Soon  afterward  it  disengages  its  fore  feet, 
and  then  the  body  is  quickly  withdrawn  from  the 
skin,  which  remains  stationar)-.  This  ojieration 
occupies  two  or  three  minutes.  The  in.sect  then 
begins  to  feed  with  renewed  vigor  and  health.  The 
skin  sometimes  refuses  to  separate  from  the  body ; 
in  which  case  the  pressure  occasions  swelling  and 
inflammations  and  generally  terminates  in  death. 

Those  w’orms  which  have  recently  shed  their 
skin  are  easily  known  from  the  others,  by  the  |)ale 
color  and  wrinkled  appearance  of  the  skin.  The 
larva  changes  its  skin  five  separates  time ;  and  on 
each  occasion,  increases  in  size  and  weight,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  table  : 

Inchet.  Takef  to  an  ounce. 

When  born,  -  1-4  -  -  -  %  -  54.526 
One  moult,  •  •  1-2  -  •  -  •  -  3.840 

Two  ”  -  3-4 . 610 

Three  ”  -  11-2 . .144 


Ci  RiosiTV. — Some  Engli.sh  people  were  visiting 
an  elegant  private  garden  at  Palermo,  Sicily,  and 
among  the  little  ornamental  buildings  they  came  to 
one  upon  which  was  written  “  Non  aprite,”  that  is 
“  Don’t  open.”  •  'Phis  prohibition  only  served  to 
excite  their  curiosity,  and  they  very  uncivilly 
proceedeil  to  disobey  the  hospitable  owner’s 
injunction.  On  ofrening  the  door,  a  forcible  jet  of 
water  was  .squirted  full  into  their  faces — a  very  just 
though  not  very  severe  retribution. 

Sensibility. — Latour  Maubourg  lost  his  leg  at 
the  battle  of  Leipsic.  After  he  had  suffered  ampu¬ 
tation  with  the  greatest  courage,  he  sjiw  his  .servant 
crying,  or  pretending  to  cry,  in  one  corner  of  the 
room.  “  None  of  your  hypocritical  tears,  you  itlle 
dog,”  said  his  master,  “  you  know  you  are  very 
glad,  for  now  you  will  have  only  one  boot  to  clean 
instead  of  two.” 

Boasters. — When  you  hear  any  otie  making  a 
noise  about  himself,  his  merits,  and  his  good 
qualities,  remember  that  the  poorest  wheel  of  a 
wagon  always  creaks  the  loudest. 
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admitting  a  stranger  in  the  little  community.  Her 
natural  affection  and  solicitude  are  extremely  strong, 
but  notwithstanding  all  her  exertions,  the  fawns 
are  frequently  found  out  and  worried  by  dogs,  or 
destroyed  by  some  other  enemy. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  two  known  varieties 
of  this  animat ;  but  in  America  the  breed  is  extremely 
numerous  and  the  variety  in  equal  proportion. 


•  TICK  FAI.LOW  I)EKR. 

The  color  of  the  Fallow  Deer  is  brownish  Ikiv, 
whitish  beneath,  on  the  insides  of  the  limbs,  and 
under  the  tail.  They  have  broad  and  palmated 
instead  of  branched  and  round  horns.  The  term  of 
their  life  is  about  twenty  years,  and  they  arrive  at 
perfection  in  three.  They  are  seldom  found  wild, 
being  generally  bred  up  in  parks  and  kept  for  the 
.'imusement  and  luxury  of  the  great.  They  browse 
closer  than  the  stag,  and  will  feed  on  many  vege¬ 
tables  which  he  rejects,  but  they  are  prejudicial 
among  young  trees,  which  they  frequently  strip  too 
close  for  recovery.  They  continue  almost  in  the 
same  .state  for  the  whole  year;  though  there 
are  particular  seasons  when  their  flesh  is  chiefly 
esteemed. 

The  wish  to  posses  some  favorite  sjKit,  often 
cau.ses  a  herd  of  the.se  animals  to  divide  into  two 
jKirties,  and  engjige  each  other  with  equal  ardor 
and  obstimu:}’.  On  such  occasions,  the  combatants 
are  led  by  the  oldest  and  stronge.st  deer  of  the  flock  ; 
they  attack  with  jieifect  order,  figRt  with  coinage, 
retire  or  rally,  as  the  circumstances  may  require, 
and  even  renew  the  combat  for  .several  days ;  until, 
at  length,  the  weaker  party  is  comjielled  to  relin- 
qui.sh  the  object  for  which  they  have  been  contend¬ 
ing.  In  England  there  are  two  kinds  of  the  Fallow 
Deer  ;  the  beautiful  spotted  kind,  originally  brought 
from  Bengal,  and  the  deeji  brown  sort,  intriNliiced 
from  Norway,  by  James  I. 


The  Elk,  or  Moo.se  Deer,  inhabit.s  the  northern 
forests  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  as  far  as 
Japan.  It  is  generally  larger  than  the  horse  both 
in  height  lutd  bulk.  Its  hoeps  are  shed  annually, 
and  are  xif  such  magnitude  that  .stime  have  lieen 
found  that  weighed  upwards  of  sixty  )>ounds.  The 
neck  of  the  Elk  is  so  short  and  its  legs  so  long  that 
it  cannot  graze  on  level  ground,  but  mu.st  browse 
the  tops  of  large  plants  and  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  trees.  It  can  step  without  difficulty  over  a  gate 
that  is  five  feet  high.  When  di.sturbe(I  it  never 
galhqis,  but  escajies  by  a  kind  of  quick  trot.  None 
of  the  deer  kind  are  so  easily  Uimed  as  this  animal, 
which  is  naturally  gentle :  and  when  he  is  once 
domesticated,  he  manifests  great  affection  for  his 
master.  The  Indians  lielieve  that  there  exists 
a  gigantic  Elk,  which  can  walk  without  diffi¬ 
culty  in  eight  feet  of  .snow,  is  invulnerable  to  all 
weapons,  and  has  an  arm  growing  out  of  his  shoul¬ 
der,  which  it  uses  as  we  do  ours.  They  consider 
him  as  the  king  of  the  Elks,  Ttnd  innigine  that  he  is 
attended  by  numerous  courtiers.  With  them  the 
Elk  is  an  animal  oi  good  omen,  and  to  dream  of  him 
often  is  liMiked  u})on  as  an  indication  of  long  life 


THE  ROEBirCK. 

In  elegance  of  form,  viviu:ity  of  di.s)M>sition,  and 
gracefulne^  of  motion,  the  Roebuck  much  excels 
the  Fallow  Deer.  His  height  at  the  .shoulders  is 
about  two  feet  and  a  half ;  the  length  of  his  horns 
IS  from  six  to  eight  inches*  and  they  are  strong, 
upright,  and  divided  toward  the  extremity  into 
three  ]K)ints  or  branches.  He  is  exceedingly  fleet 
and  sagacious.  His  mixle  of  eluding  pursuit  proves 
him  to  be  far  more  cunning  than  the  stag ;  for,  in- 
ste.Tcl  of  continuing  his  flight  straight  forw.ard,  he 
confounds  the  scent  by  retracing  his  own  track,  and 
then  making  an  enormous  bound  to  one  side  ;  hav¬ 
ing  done  which,  he  lies  flat  and  motionle.ss,  while 
the  dogs  and  men  pass  by. 

The  Roebuck  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  deer  kind 
in  its  habits :  for  instead  of  assembling  in  herds, 
and  evincing  the  utmost  inconstancy,  each  resides 
with  his  favorite  female  and  young  ones ;  never 


its  milk  is  converted  intocheese,  and  he  is  employe,] 
to  convey  his  owner  over  the  snowy  wastes  of  his 
native  country. 

The  pace  of  the  Rein-Deer,  which  it  can  keep  up 
for  a  whole  day,  is  rather  a  trot  than  a  bounding : 
its  htmfs  an*  cloven  and  moveable,  so  that  it  spreads 
them  abroad  as  it  goes,  to  prevent  iLs  sinking  in  the 
snow  ;  tts  the  animal  moves  along  they  are  heard  to 
crack  with  a  pretty  loud  noise.  The  females  do 
not  begin  to  breed  till  they  are  two  years  old ;  but 
then  they  regularly  continue  breeding  every  year 
till  they  are  superannuated. 

*  In  summer,  these  animals  feed  on  various  kinds 
of  plants,  and  seek  the  highe.st  hills,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  gadfly,  which  at  that  period  deposits 
its  eggs  in  their  skin,  and  that  to  such  an  enormous 
extent  that  skins  are  frequently  found  as  full  of 
holes  as  a  colander.  Many  die  from  this  cause. 
In  winter  their  food  consists  of  the  lichen  rangifer- 
nus  (Rein-Deer  liverwort,)  which  they  dig  from 
beneath  the  snow  with  their  antlers  and  feet 
When  the  snow  is  too  deeji  for  them  to  obtain  this 
article,  they  resort  to  another  lichen  that  hangs  on 
pine  trees ;  and  in  severe  seasons  the  boors  often 
cut  down  .some  thousands  of  these  trees  to  furnish 
subsistence  to  their  herds.  Attempts  have  been 
male,  but  without  success,  to  naturalize  the  Rein- 
Deer  in  haiglaiid. 

The  traveller  from  Norway  or  Sweden  may  pro¬ 
ceed  with  ease  and  .safety,  even  beyond  the  jxilar 
circle;  but  when  he  enters  Fininurk,  he  cannot  stir 
without  the  Rein-Deer;  and  with  this  faithful  ser¬ 
vant,  the  Finmark  dealer  may  travel  from  his  na¬ 
tive  wilds,  to  dispose  of  his  produce  in  the  markets 
of  Torena  and  Stockholm.  The  Rein-Deer  alone 
connects  two  extremities  of  a  kingdom,  and  without 
him,  the  comforts  and  the  knowledge  of  civilized 
life  could  never  lie  extended  over  those  countries, 
which,  during  a  great  jiart  of  the  year,  are  cut  off 
from  all  other  communication  with  the  other  por¬ 
tions  of  mankind.  The  following  plate  represents 
a  I.a|)lander  travelling  in  his  sledge  ; 


THE  REI.\-UEKH. 

This  useful  animal,  the  genei-al  height  of  which 
is  about  four  feet  and  a  half,  is  to  be  found  in  most 
of  the  northern  regions  of  the  old  and  new  world. 
It  has  long,  slender  brancheil  horns  ;  those  of  tlie 
male  are  much  the  laigest. 

In  color  it  is  brown  afsive,  and  w  bite  beneath, 
but  it  often  liecomes  of  a  grayish  white  as  it  ad¬ 
vances  in  age.  It  constitutes  the  sole  wealth  of  the 
l.aplanders,  and  supplies  to  them  the  place  of  the 
horse,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat.  Alive 
and  dead  the  Rein-Deer  is  equally  subservient  to 
their  wants.  When  he  ceases  to  exi.st,  spoons  are 
made  of  his  bones,* glue  of  his  horns,  bowstrings 
and  thread  of  his  tendons,  clothing  of  his  skin,  and 
his  flesh  becomes  a  savory  food.  During  its  life. 


In  the  summer  months,  says  De  Broke  in  his 
travels,  the  interior  parts  of  Iai)iland,  particularly 
its  boundless  forests,  are  so  infe.sted  by  various  spe¬ 
cies  of  gnats  and  other  insects,  that  no  animal  can 
escape  their  incessant  jiersccutions.  I-arge  fires  are 
kindled,  in  the  smoke  of  which  the  rattle  hold  their 
heads,  to  e.scu|ie  the  attiurk  of  their  enemies;  and 
even  the  natives  themselves  are  compelled  to  smear 
their  faces  with  tar,  as  the  only  certain  protection 
against  their  stings.  No  creature,  however,  siitfep* 
more  than  the  Rein-Deer,  from  the  larger  species, 
as  it  not  only  tomieiiLs  it  inces.santly  with  its  sting, 
but  even  deposits  its  egg  in  the  wound  it  makes  iii 
its  hide.  The  jioor  animal  is  thus  tormented  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  Laplander,  if  he  were  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  forests  during  the  months  of  June, 
July  and  August,  would  run  the  ri.sk  of  losing  the 
greater  portion  of  his  herd,  either  by  actual  sickness, 
or  from  the  deer  fleeing  of  their  own  accord  to 
mountainous  situations  to  escape  the  gadfly .  F rom 
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these  causes  the  I^|(lan<iei  is  driven  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  that  overhang  the  Norway  and  l..a))land  coasts, 
tlie  elevated  situations  of  which,  and  the  cool 
breezes  from  the  ocean,  are  unfavorable  to  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  these  troublesome  insects,  which,  though 
found  on  the  coast,  are  in  far  less  considerable 
numbers  there,  and  do  not  quit  the  valleys ;  s<i  that 
the  deer,  by  ascending  the  hidilands,  c:fti  avoid 
them 

The  movements  of  the  wandering  l^qilaiulei  ate 
determined  by  those  of  his  deer.  The  nnuil*ei  ol 
deer  belonging  to  a  herd  is  from  three  hundred  to 
hve  hundred  ;  with  these  a  I..aplander  can  do  well 
and  live  in  tolerable  comfort.  He  can  make  in 
summer  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cheese  for  the  year’s 
consumption ;  and  during  the  winter  sea.son  can 
artord  to  kill  deer  enough  to  supply  him  with 
venison. 

Hanie.ssed  to  a  sledge,  the  Rein-Deer  will  draw 
about  31)1)  {Nmnds ;  but  the  I.aplanders  generally 
limit  the  burthen  to  240  ]iounds.  The  trot  of  the 
Rein-Deer  is  aliont  ten  miles  an  hour;  and  tlieir 
po\ver  of  endunince  is  such,  that  journeys  of  l.j0 
miles  in  nineteen  hours  are  not  uncommon.  There 
Is  a  jKirtrait  of  a  Rein-Di*er  in  the  palace  of  Drot- 
ningholm,  (Sweden,)  which  is  rej»reseiite.l,upon  an 
occasion  of  emergency,  to  have  drawn  an  officer 
with  imiKUtant  disjiatches,  the  incredible  di.stance 
of  eight  hundred  English  miles  in  forty-i'ight  hours. 
This  event  is  stated  to  have  hap{M>ned  in  Hi!l!l,aiid 
the  tradition  atlds  that  the  deer  drop|ied  down  lifeless 
njMin  his  arrival. 

The  Rein-Deer  requires  considenible  tnilning  to 
prejiare  him  for  .sledgi'-tnivclling;  and  he  always 
demands  an  exjs'rienced  driver.  If  the  animal  is 
not  well  broken  in  hr-  is  niinianageahle ;  and  if  the 
driver  is  niexjK*rt,  the  deer  has  sigacity  enough  to 
turn  round  and  riil  himself  of  him  by  the  most 
furious  as.saults. 

The  mode  of  hunting  the  wild  Rein-Deer  hv  the 
l.aplanders,  the  Fxjuiniauv,  and  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  has  lieen  accuuitely  descrilied  by 
various  travellers.  Captain  Fninklin  thus  desc'i  ilK's 
the  nuKle  in  which  the  Indians  kill  the  deer: 

“  The  hunters  go  in  jiaii's,  the  foremost  man  car¬ 
rying  in  one  hand  the  horns  and  jiart  of  the  skin  of 
the  head  of  a  deer,  and  in  the  other  a  small  bundle 
of  twigs,  ag-ainst  which  he,  from  time  to  time, rubs 
the  horns,  imitating  the  gestures  jieculiar  to  the 
animal.  His  comrade  follows,  treading  exactly  in 
his  fcxitsteps,  and  holding  the  guns  of  Initli  in  a 
hori/onhil  [xisition,  so  that  the  muzzles  project  un¬ 
der  the  arms  of  him  who  carries  the  head.  Roth 
hunters  have  a  lillet  of  white  .skin  round  their 
loi'eheads,  and  the  foremo.st  has  a  .strip  of  the  .siine 
round  his  wrists.  'I'liey  approach  the  herd  by  de¬ 
grees,  raising  their  legs  very  slowly,  but  setting 
them  down  somewhat  suddenly,  after  the  manner 
of  a  deer,  and  always  taking  care  to  lift  their  right 
or  left  legs  simultaneously.  If  any  of  the  herd 
leave  oH'  feeding  to  gaze  ujHtii  this  extraordituu-y 
phenomenon  it  instantly  stops,  and  the  lieiul  l(c*gins 
to  play  its  jiart  by  licking  its  shoulders,  aiul  per¬ 
forming  other  movements.  In  this  way  the  hunters 
attain  the  very  centre  of  the  herd,  without  e.vciting 
»uspicion,and  have  leisui-e  to  .single  out  the  fattest. 
The  hindmost  man  then  pushes  forward  his  com¬ 
rade’s  gun,  the  head  is  dropped,  and  they  both  lire 
nearly  at  the  same  instant.  The  deer  .scamper  oH’, 
the  hunters  trot  after  them ;  in  a  short  time  the  )KK>r 


animals  halt,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their  terror; 
the  hunters  stop  at  the  same  moment,  and  having 
loJided  as  they  ran,  greet  the  gazers  with  a  .second 
fatal  discharge.  The  constei  nation  of  the  deer  in¬ 
creases;  they  run  to  and  fro  in  the  utmost  confu¬ 
sion  ;  and  sometimes  a  groat  part  of  the  herd  is  de- 
stroved  within  the  space  of  a  few  hundred  yards.” 

N'arioiis  other  nuxles  are  pursued  by  ditferent 
(teople  in  hunting  the  Rein-Deer,  but  all  employ 
stial.igem  for  their  pur|)ose.  In  a  country  which 
atl’ords  such  an  uncertain  supply  of  fixxl,  and  whose 
climate  is  so  severe,  through  a  great  |)art  of  the 
year,  as  Lipland,  the  progre.ss  of  civili/ntlon  can 
never  U*  very  considerable.  The  jieople  must  of 
neces,sity  lead  a  wandering  life,  uniting  the  hunting 
and  the  jiasloral  character ;  but  incaiuible,  from  phy¬ 
sical  causes,  of  pursuing  the  arts  of  agriculture,  or 
entering  largely  into  the  communications  of  com¬ 
merce.  Rut  what  civilization  exists,  or  mav  exi.st, 
among  them,  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Rein- 
Deer.  It  is  not,  theridore,  incoin}Kitible  with  the 
great  anangements  by  whi'ch  thelhiiver.se  luis  been 
created,  and  is  supiKirted,  to  lielieve  that  the  Rein- 
IX'er  has  been  sjx'cially  lie.stowed  upon  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  |K)lar  regions,  as  an  improvement  of 
their  necessary  lot,  in  the  same  way  that  the  locality 
of  the  camel  has  l»een  fixed  in  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  jMKir  [.^iplander  knows  the 
value  of  the  faithful  croature  which  allbrds  him 
fcKxI,  clothing,  and  the  means  of  traiisixirt ;  and  he 
otTers  his  homage  of  thank.sgiving  to  the  (ireat  Au¬ 
thor  of  Nature,  who  has  given  him  this  conqKinlon 
of  his  wanderings. 

1'  H  K  S  A  R  R  A  T  H  1)  A  W  N  . 

HV  JAMKS  <i|IAHAMK. 

How  .still  the  morning  of  the  hallow’d  day  ! 

Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  lalxir;  hush’d. 

The  ploughboy’s  whistle,  and  the  milkmaid’s  song; 
The  scythe  lies  glittefing  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  tedded  giitss,  mingled  with  huling  flowers. 

That  yester-morn  bhxiin’d  waving  in  the  breeze. 
Smnds  the  most  faint  attract  the  ear  —the  hum 
Of  early  Ix'e,  the  trickling  of  the  dew, 

'I'he  distant  bleating  midway  up  the  hill. 

('(ihiiiicss  S4ts  thron'd  on  yon  uninoviii"  cloud. 

To  him  who  wanders  o’er  the  upland  leas. 

The  blackbird’s  note  comes  mellower  from  the  dale  ; 
And  sweeter  from  the  .sky  the  gladsome  lark 
Warbles  his  heaven-tun’d  song ;  the  lulling  brtxrk 
Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  deep-worn  glen 
While  from  yon  htnely  roof,  whose  curling  smoke 
O’ermounts  the  mist,  is  heard  at  inteniils 
The  voice  of  Psilms,  the  simple  song  of  praise. 

Ibu’i  i.AU  l’oi.«)N. — When  pure  ardent  spirits  are 
taken  into  the  stomach,  theycau.se  irritiitiou,  which 
is  evinced  by  warmth  and  jMrin  exjje'rienced  in  that 
oigau ;  and  next,  iuflamination  in  the  delicate  coats 
of  this  jiart,  and  sometimes  gangrenes.  They  act 
in  the  same  manner  of  poisons.  Reside  the  hxral 
injury  they  produce,  they  act  on  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  which  run  to  the  brain,  and,  if  taken  in 
huge  quantities,  cau.se  Insensibility,  stu|K)r,  irregular 
convulsive  action,  difficulty  of  breathing,  profound 
sleep,  and  often  sudden  death.  The  habitual  use 
of  anient  spirits  cau.ses  a  slow  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  liver,  which  prrxreeds  steadily,  but  is 
often  undiscovered,  till  loo  late  for  relief. — [London 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


[There  i.s  a  connection  between  the  t jvo  following 
poems — both  of  them  alluding  to  one  and  the  same 
lamented  girl.] 

.  *A  DEATH.  BED. 

■  Y  JAMEI  ALDBICH. 

Hkk  sufTring  ended  with  the  day. 

Vet  lived  she  at  its  close, 

.'\nd  breathed  the  long,  long  night  away. 

In  statue-like  repose. 

Rut  when  the  sun,  in  all  his  state. 

Illumed  the  eastern  skies,  • 

.She  passed  through  (ilory’s  moriung  gate. 

And  walked  in  Paradise  ! 

EPITAPH. 

vy  JAMEa  ALDBICH. 

Undkrne.vtii  this  marble  cold. 

Lies  a  fair  girl,  turned  to  mould ; 

One  whose  life  was  like  a  star. 

Without  toil  or  rest  to  mar 
Its  divin'est  harmony. 

Its  (iixl-given  seronity. 

One,  whose  form  of  youthful  grace. 

One,  whose  ehxjuence  of  face. 

Matched  the  rarest  gem  of  thought, 

Ry  the  antique  sculptors  wrought ; 

\’et  her  outward  charms  were  less 
Than  her  winning  gentlene.s.s — 

Her  maiden  purity  of  heart, 

\V''hich,  without  the  aid  of  art. 

Did  in  cpldest  hearts  inspire 
Love,  that  was  not  all  desire. 

Spirit  forms  with  starry  eyes. 

That  seem  to  come  from  Paradise, 

Rc‘Ingsof  ethereal  birth. 

Near  us  glide  sometimes  on  earth — 

Like  glimm’ring  imxmbeams  dimly  seen 
(rlancing  dow'ii  through  alleys  green  ; 

Of  .such  w'as  she  who  lies  lieneath 
This  .silent  effigy  of  grief. 

Wo  is  me !  when  I  recall 
One  sweet  word  by  her  let  fall  — 

One  sweet  word  by  her  express’d  — 
Downcast  eyes  told  all  the  ro.st, 

'I'o  think  beneath  this  marble  coki. 

Lies  that  fair  girl  turned  to  mould. 

Redek.m  Ti.ME  KOR  sTi'DY. — The  busiest  workman 
can  spare  some  moments.  If  you  mean  to  get 
wisdom,  you  must  learn  the  value  of  moments. 
(Ireat  attainments  have  been  male  in  these  little 
snatches.  Whether  yoti  work  or  play,  do  it  In 
earnest;  but  never  bt:  unemployed  an  instant. 
Unstable  and  indolent»j)eople  lose  much  of  lifb  in 
thinking  what  they  .shall  do  next.  Always  have  a 
b(X)k  within  reach,  which  you  may  catch  up  at 
your  cxld  minutes.  It  is  incredible,  until  trial  is 
made,  how  much  real  knowledge  may  lx;  acquired 
in  these  broken  scraps  of  time.  Resolve  to  edge 
in  a  little  reading  every  day,  if  it  is  but  a  sentence. 
The  man  who  pursues  this  methcxl  will  infallibly 
become  learned.  Take  a  little  time  from  each  end 
of  your  night’s  ro.st.  If  you  can  gain  fifteen  minutes 
a  day,  it  will  make  it.self  felt  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  mind  acts  vv  ith 
double  vigor  when  forced  into  these  brief  periods  of 
application. 
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[Original.] 

DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  EMMA  AND  HER 
MCrrHEK 

••  Dk.4R  maiiiina,”  siid  little  Kiniiia  Uleavelanil, 

I  have  often  heaid  you  say  that  you  loved  to 
make  your  chililren  Itappy,  and  you  have  a  e:(K»d 
opportunity  now,  for  I  ani  goiiifj  to  ask  a  favor.” 

“  Well,  niy  daughter,  if  it  be  in  luy  jiower  to 
uiant  it,  and  if  it  will  In*  for  your  gootl,  I  shall  with 
pleasure  gratify  you.” 

“  I  do  not  like  thos<‘  ‘  it's,’  mamma,  and  am 
almost  afraid  to  go  on.” 

“  Then  you  have  some  doubts  of  the  propriety  of 
your  request — and  in  such  a  case  you  had  better  not 
mention  it,  because  it  gives  me  as  much  pain  t(»  say 
‘  no !  ’  as  it  gives  you  to  hear  it.” 

“  O,  dear  mamma,  if  you  say  that,  I  will  venture 
-becau.se  thougli  I  have,  as  yori  said  just  now, 
-ome  doubts  whether  my  reque.st  is  proj)er,  there 
are  also  very  gootl  rea.sons  why  you  should  grant 
it.  I  do  not  lik(*  my  schtK)l,  and  shotild  lie  very 
much  obliged  to  you  if  vqu  would  take  me  away 
and  send  me  to  .some  other.” 

“  1  do  not  wonder,  my  child,  that  you  hesitated 
to  make  this  retjuest — fur  it  wiis  at  your  earnest 
entreaty  that  you  were  [ilaced  with  your  pre.sent 
instructress,  and  you  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
manygcxxl  reasons  you  gave  me  for  sending  you.” 

“  Yes,  ma'am,  f  remember  all  that, 'and  am  angry 
with  myself  whenever  I  think  how  hard  I  tried  to 
get  myself  Into  trouble.” 

“  My  dear  P^ina,  you  quite  frighten  me  ;  w  hat 
[lossible  trouble  can  you  be  in  at  such  a  sc1uh)1  ?  for 
from  all  that  1  have  heard,  you  did  not  jiraise  it  too 
liijrhly.” 

“  I  wish  1  had  never  heard  of  it,  or  had  not  lieen 
“-illy  enough  to  Ixdieve  what  was  told  me.” 

Mere  Emma  fjegan  to  cry,  and  her  affectionate 
mother,  throwing  her  arm  around  her,  drew  her 
close  to  her  side,  and,  wiping  away  her  tears,  said: 

“  Come,  daughter,  cheer  up,  and  let  us  talk  the 
matter  over  quietly;  it  is  never  worth  while  to  add 
to  our  troubles  by  losing  our  patience.  Tell  me 
your  grievances,  and  let  me  judge  for  my.self.” 

After  a  few  sobs,  Emma  composed  herself,  and 
sitting  down  on  a  low  chair,  pliwed  her  hand  in 
that  of  her  dear,  kind  mother,  and  liegan  her  tale  of 
woe. 

“  When  1  lirst  heard  of  Miss  Murray’s  school,  there 
were  a  gootl  many  girls  there  of  our  iiciiuaintance, 
and  they  all  liegged  me  to  try  and  jiersuiulw  you 
to  send  me  there;  they  prai.sed  Miss  Murray, 
and  told  me  of  the  medals  and  premiums  which  .she 
gave,  and  of  the  easy  le.s.sons  they  hiul.  They 
told  me  that  I  would  like  the  teachers,  and  how 
liajipy  we  should  all  be  together,  and  I  believed 
them  ;  so  I  tried  to  jK*rsu:ule  you  to  .send  me  there, 
but  now  1  want  to  leave  that  hateful  place.” 

“  But  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  leave  it, 
my  child,”  siid  her  mother.  “  If  we  were  all  to 
iiKike  our  wishes  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  the  world 
would  very  .soon  be  in  great  confusion,  ^’ou  are 
>till  a  little  girl,  and  we  do  not  e.vpect  you  to  be 
very  wise,  but  j'ou  must  try,  whde  you  are  a  little 
girl,  to  find  some  better  reason  than  ‘  I  want  to,’  or 
‘  I  don’t  want  to,’  for  what  you  do  or  leave  undone.” 

“  So  I  do,  mamma,  and  you  shall  hear  if  my 
reasons  are  not  gooil.  In  the  first  place,  Mi.ss 
jilurray  is  (lartial ;  she  has  her  favorite  scholars — 


the  rewards  are  all  given  to  them — she  talks 
to  them,  and  jiays  them  great  attentions — and  if 
any  thing  goes  wrong  in  school,  they  are  never 
punished.” 

“  When  you  first  went  there,  my  dear,  you 
btxksted  to  me  of  Miss  Murray’s  iiiqiartiaUty  ;  and 
jierhaps  if  you  were  to  examine  yourself  you  would 
find  that  the  change  was  rather  in  you  than  in  your 
instructress.  You  left  a  ve^y  rigid  master,  to  go  to 
Miss  Murray,  and  for  some  time  your  old  habits  of 
attention  and  oliedlence  remained ;  you  found  the 
les-sons  much  easier  than  you  were  accustomed  to, 
and  all  went  on  smoothly  enough  for  a  time  ;  but 
by  little  and  little  you  have  fallen  otf  in  your  studies 
and  in  your  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  school — 
you  have,  I  fear,  taken  lulvantage  of  Miss  Murray's 
indulgt'iice  until  it  would  no  longer  be  right  that  it 
were  extended  to  you,  and  now  accuse  her  of 
partiality,  for  favoring  those  more  de.serving  than 
yourself.  Is  it  not  so,  Emma  ?  ” 

“  Why,  mamma,  I  never  miss  my  les.sons.” 

“  Tliat  is  not  the  only  thing  which  makes  a  good 
scholar,  my  dear.  Is  there  no  jieevishness  in  your 
manner  when  you  have  a  more  difficult  les.son  than 
usual  ?  Do  you  not  often  weary  your  teacher  by 
asking  her  to  explain  what  you  could,  with  a  little 
application,  find  out  for  yourself If  there  is  any 
disturbance  in  the  scluiol,  from  discontent,  or  any 
other  cause,  do  you  lu't  as  jteace-maker,  or  rather 
are  you  not  among  the  foremost  of  those  who  make 
the  difficulty  ?  Now,  Emma,  answer  the.se  (]uestions 
truly,  and  then  we  will  have  the  other  reasons.” 

“  Of  course,  mamma,  if  Miss  Murray  gives  me  a 
lesson  which  I  know  I  cannot  learn,  I  let  her  see 
that  I  think  myself  imiKised  on.  About  asking  for 
explanalions,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say ;  to  be 
.sure,  I  supiKise  I  might  sometimes  puzzle  out  the 
les,sons  or  sums  by  myself,  but  it  is  very  stupid — 
they  are  pirid  to  teach  us ;  the  other  girls  do  it,  and 
I  have  as  good  right  as  they.  I  never  make  any 
disturbance  in  school,  but  I  cannot  be  a  babbler, 
and  turn  against  my  friends.'’ 

“  I  am  .sorrx’,  my  daughter,  to  find  your  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  duty  so  false  ;  or  rather,  I  may  siy, 
to  find  that  you  have  never  thought  at  all  of  your 
duty  as  a  scholar.  Will  you  attend  to  your  mother, 
while  .she  tries  to  show  you  where  you  are  in  the 
wrong ;  and  will  you  promise  me  that  you  will 
endeavor  to  imjirove  ” 

“  Yes,  ma'am,”  said  Emma,  w  ho  was  not  a 
naughly  little  girl,  only  very  ihougtitless  -  and  who 
dearly  loved  her  mother. 

“  In  the  first  place,  then,  let  me  lulvisi*  you,  my 
Emma,  to  remember  that  I  should  not  have 
pUwed  you  under  the  instruction  of  a  person  w  ho 
was  unworthy  of  the  trust.  Miss  Murray  has  hiul 
great  ex|terience  as  a  tciwher,  and  as  I  requested 
her  jiarticularly  not  to  overta.sk  you,  she  has  kejit 
you  in  a  lower  class  than  some  of  the  girls  of  your 
age.  You  hav’e  been  mortilied,and  wisheii  to  Ir*  in 
a  higher  cla.ss ;  but  you  would  then  have  much 
longer  and  more  difficult  lessons.  If  xou  learn 
your  les,sons  grudgingly,  you  .set  a  IkuI  example  to 
the  other  girls  ;  and,  though  your  pride  keeps  you 
from  mi.ssing  your  les-sons,  your  having  objected  to 
them  gives  thase  younger  than  yourself  an  excu.se 
for  not  learning  theirs.  Your  teachers,  you  .say, 
are  paid  for  what  they  di>— but  you  are  mistaken  ; 
there  is  no  claas  of  jteople  who  de.serve  to  be  |iaid 
so  highly  ;  but  ihoney  can  never  repay  the  debt  you 


ow'e  to  an  able  and  faithful  teacher.  What  do  yrai 
supi»ose  [larents  would  send  their  children  to  school 
for,  but  because  in  most  cases  they  have  not  patience 
to  teach  them  ?  If  you  will  only  let  vour  memory 
bring  before  you  the  many  trials  you  have  caused 
your  teachers,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  .sorry,  and 
endeavor  to  offitnd  no  more.  Only  think,  if  you 
were  trying  to  teach  a  little  girl  to  reatl,  how  you 
would  feel  if  she  treated  you  as  some  of  your 
.school-girls  do  >  our  instructors  ;  and  then  remembej' 
our  blessed  Savior's  rule,  •  Do  unto  others  as  ye 
would  that  they  should  do  to  you,’  and  apply  the 
same  rule  to  your  conduct  when  there  are  any 
di.stiirbances  in  .schixil,  by  trying  .always  to  make 
peace.  I  have  said  enough  now  for  you  to  think 
of  until  to-morrow,  and  then  if  your  other  reasons 
still  appear  gixxl  to  you,  I  shall  be  ready  to  hear 
them.  Go,  now,  and  play  with  your  sister" 

[Original.] 

THE  TWO  BROTHERS 

Many  years  aga— when  our  lieloved  country 
formed  a  portion  of  the  British  jK)ss»*s.sions,  .and 
our  forefathers  were  burthened  with  heavy  taxes, 
to  supiHirt  the  extravagance  of  lords  and  dukes,  and 
others  of  the  nobility  of  i'ingland,  whom  they  nex'er 
saw,  and  who  never  thought  of  them  except  as 
wretches  of  their  convenience— there  lived  on  the 
shore  of  the  llud.son  river,  not  far  from  the  (now) 
neat  little  village  of  Manhattanville,  about  fix’e 
miles  from  the  City  Hall,  an  honest  old  Dutchman 
by  the  name  of  Schneyder,  who  emigrated  hither  in 
his  youth.  He  Inui  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom 
was  called  Yocuj),  or  Jacob,  and  the  younger  Hans, 
or  Henry.  Jacob  was  a  wild  and  dis.s(ilute  youth, 
associating  with  the  profligate  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  engaging  in  all  the  vices  incident  to  those  who 
grow  up  without  restraint  to  their  evil  pro|iensities 
He  was  indolent  and  wilful,  neglecting  the  wishes 
lUid  commands  of  his  parents,  notwithstanding  his 
father  and  mother  were  very  kind  to  him,  and  were 
toiling  night  and  day  for  his  comfort.  Whenever 
any  little  s«*rvice  w;r.s  to  lx*  jx’rformed  in  the  garden 
or  the  fields,  Jacob  was  sure  to  be  missing,  or  affect¬ 
ing  to  lie  sick,  thus  e.scajiing  all  sorts  of  lalior  ;  his 
younger  brother  Henry,  who,  being  a  mild,  .sober 
and  industrious  lail,  always  volunteering  to  relieve 
Jacob  when  he  complained  of  illness,  and  to  take 
ujKin  himself  .such  duties  as  were  required  in  the 
absence  of  his  indolent  brother.  Now  .some  of  my 
youog  rejulers  may  feel  disjiosed  to  sneer  at  Henry 
for  his  want  of  sagacity  in  regard  to  Jacob’s  real 
chanurter,  and  that  he  should  continue  to  be  so  kind 
to  one  who  could  .so  far  ini[K).se  u|X)ii  his  good  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  this  should  not  lie — the  goodness  of  his 
heart  should  rather  lie  :ulmired,  that  led  him  thus 
to  screen  his  brother  from  resentment,  as  his  father 
was  of  a  violent  temper,  and  would  have  |iuni.shed 
his  .son  severely  hail  he  known  the  extent  of  his 
delinquency:  and  though  it  may  by  some  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  Henry  was  thus  placed  in  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  position,  still,  when  every  thing  is  considered, 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  more  of  a  blessing; 
for,  as  under  the  circumstances,  he  was  confined 
strictly  at  home,  he  esca|ied  tho.se  temptations 
which  youth  are  .so  apt  to  meet  with  .abroail,  and 
which  so  often  obtain  over  them  a  fearful  influence 
— beside  this,  Henry  was  always  acquiring,  through 
his  industrious  habits,  some  practical  knowledga. 
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which,  in  after  years,  would  likely  be  of  service  to 
him  ;  it  was  also  ingrafting  into  his  nature  a  system 
of  application  and  stability,  which  form  the  chief 
character  of  usefulness  in  society,  and  the  most 
desirable  auxiliary  or  accom{Kiniinent  of  men  in 
business  life. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  years,  and  when  the  brothers 
were  grown  to  be  young  men,  the  mother  was 
brought  to  her  death-l>ed.  Henry,  who  luul  always 
been  an  affectionate  son,  wept  long  ami  bitterl}’  over 
her  His  hand  was  clasped  in  her’s  when  the 
shudder  of  death  crept  over  her  frame ;  and  he 
breathed  a  pious  prayer  for  her  haj»pines8  hereafter, 
as  the  last  sigh  from  her  pale  lips  came  with  sor¬ 
row  upon  his  ear.  O,  blest  would  be  the  last  hour 
of  many  a  doting  {wirent  who  otherwise  gc'  down 
sorrowing  to  the  grave  with  the  apprehension  of 
evil  to  l)efal  their  offspring,  could  that  •  parting  be 
attended  with  .some  of  the  associations  which  clung 
around  the  death-bed  of  the  mother  of  Henry  ;  but 
there  w'ere  others  in  connection  with  Jacob,  which 
lent  a  bitterne.ss  to  that  sad  hour,  even  deeper  in 
their  tone  and  character  than  the  joys  which  con¬ 
trasted  with  them. 

“  Jacob  !  ”  said  the  anxious  ]»arent,  as  she  felt 
the  hand  of  death  pressing  on  her — “  Jacob,  where 
art  thou  ?  I  feel  not  thy  hand  ;  I  hear  not  thy  voice, 
as  I  do  that  of  Henry.  1  would  bless  you  both  ere 
I  die.” 

But  Jacob  came  not  at  her  call ;  and  where  was 
he  on  this  sorrowful  occasion  }  Alas !  it  grieves 
me  to  say  that  he  was  as  usual  carousing  at  the 
village  inn  among  his  wild  and  riotous  companious, 
and  on  Henry's  head  alone  descended  the  blessing 
of  the  dying  mother ;  though  she  breathed  a  pious 
prayer  for  the  reformation  ttf  .hicob,  and  a  hope,  in 
his  behalf,  of  the  Divine  protection.  When  Jacob 
learned  that  his  mother  was  dead,  he  experienced  a 
pang  of  remorse  for  his  neglect  and  ill  conduct,  and 
in  a  voice  of  sorrow,  as  she  was  laid  in  the  grave, 
expressed  a  determination  to  become  a  liettei  man ; 
but  m  a  few  days  all  his  good  resolutions  were  for¬ 
gotten,  and  he  returned  to  his  former  habits  with 
renewed  {lassion ;  the  natural  consequence,  when 
one  relap.ses  from  a  good  resolution  into  the  pursuit 
of  evil  ways. 

The  father  of  the  two  boys  hud  now  become  intirm 
and  aged,  and  the  conduct  of  the  garden  and  farm 
devolved  upon  Henry,  who  went  on  toiling  as  usual 
— but  at  length  the  old  man  was  laid  in  the  grave 
beside  his  faithful  w’ife,  and  Jacob  succeeded  to  his 
father’s  propertj ,  as  the  elder  son — for  such  was 
the  law  in  those  days,  and  many  was  the  act  of  in¬ 
justice  which  resulted  from  this  unjust  requirement, 
as  you  w  ill  confe.ss  was  the  fact  in  this  ca.se,  when 
you  consider  the  contnist  exhibited  in  the  dejioil- 
ment  and  character  of  Jacob  and  Henry. 

Jacob  had  now  arrived  at  man's  estate,  and  Henry 
— a  few  years  younger — was  strong  and  vigorous, 
and  of  genteel  apiieanmce  ;  and,  moreover,  w’as  an 
intelligent  youth,  which  is  the  chief  and  most  noble 
ornament  a  young  man  may  possess.  He  looked 
with  sorrow  upon  the  unhappy  career  of  his  brother, 
and  besought  him,  by  every  kind  consideiation,  to 
abandon  his  evil  courses;  but  Jacob  had  now  be¬ 
come  too  confirmed  in  his  habits  to  refrain  from 
them — and  thus  he  w^nt  on,  neglectful  (as  of  old) 
of  all  usefulness,  and  pursuing  only  after  a  false 
ulea  of  happiness.  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose, 
then,  that  in  tlus  manner  he  soon  ran  through  his 


little  patrimony ;  while  Henry,  by  jiersevering  in¬ 
dustry  still  adding  to  his  little  store  of  wealth,  found 
himself  prejwred,  when  the  farm  came  to  be  sold 
fo'r  the  benefft  of  his  brother’s  creditors,  to  purchase 
the  same ;  and  shortly  after,  meeting  with  a  frugal 
and  virtuous  girl,  who  won  hi.s affection,  they  were 
married  and  .settled  down  happily',  and  in  a  few 
years  they  were  surrounded  by  a  number  of  lieau- 
tilul  children,  who  were  instructed  in  such  a  w’ay 
a.s  to  render  Henry  and  his  gixxl  wife  happy  in 
llieir  age. 

As  for  Jacob,  he  became  an  outca.st  from  society. 
Having  been  reduced  to  beggary  by  his  imprudence, 
he  for  a  short  time  remained  a  pen.sioner  upon  his 
brother’.s  Imunty ;  but  being  detected  in  some  horrid 
crimes,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  his  country,  and  wa.s 
never  more  heard  of. 

Thus  you  see,  my  youthful  readers,  how  nece.ssary 
it  is  to  happiness  to  pursue  a  virtuous,  upright  course 
of  conduct.  Had  Jacob  po.sses,sed  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  Henry,  he  might  have  become  equally  happy 
in  his  advanced  years,  lived  a  useful  ajid  re.s|)ecled 
me'aibcr  of  society,  and  known  the  true  enjoyments 
of  life.  Be  warned  by  his  fate  to  avoid  his  exam¬ 
ple,  and  to  follow  that  of  his  brother  Henrv ;  and 
also  know'  that  idleness  and  indolence  lead  to 
penury  and  want,  and  perhaps  to  violence  on  the 
usages  and  laws  of  society ;  and  that  justice,  will 
surely  overtake  the  tran.sgressor.  m. 

T  H  K  MARI  N  E  R’  S  H  Y  M  N  . 

RY  ALLAK  CUNNINGHAM. 

\  WKT  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fast. 

And  tills  the  white  and  ru.stling  .sail,  ' 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast. 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys  ! 

While  like  an  eagle  free. 

Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 
The  land  u{H>n  our  lee. 

C)  for  a  .si)ft  and  gentle  wind, 

I  heard  a  fair  one  cry' ; 

But  give  to  me  the  roaring  bree/e. 

And  white  waves  heaving  high. 

.And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boys! 
The  gtHKl  ship  tight  and  free ; 

The  world  of  waters  is  our  home. 

And  merry  men  are  w'e. 

'i'here's  tempest  in  yon  horned  nuMUi, 

.And  lightning  in  yon  cloud. 

And  hark  !  the  music,  mariners. 

The  wind  is  piping  loud. 

The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys  I 
The  lightning  flashes  free. 

While  the  hollow  oak  our  |»ulace  i.s, 
t)ur  heritiige  the  sea.  * 

SfiK.NTiKic  Pi'Rsi'iTs. — The  re-examinetl  and 
accumulated  results  of  the  researches  of  geologi.st.s, 
and  of  the  combined  labors  of  astronomers  and 
mathematicians,  cannot  have  been  attained  for  the 
mere  entertainment  of  those  w'ho  have  devoted 
themselves  to  such  pursuits.  They  point  to  a 
higher  destiny.  The  more  successfully  the 
sciences  have  lieen  cultivatetl,the  brighter  and  more 
numerous  have  become  the  signs,  and  w'e  may  add, 
the  demonstrations  of  the  existence  of  an  Omnipotent 
Intelligence  by  whom  all  things  were  made. 


PRETTY  BOBBY. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

BY  MIAS  MirrOBD. 

“WH.vrhavc  you  got  in  your  hat,  Edward?” 
said  Arthur  Maynard  to  his  cousin  Edw'ard  Stan- 
hoi)e,  as  they  nret  one  day  in  the  village  where 
they  both  resided  ;  “  what  can  you  have  there  ? 
a  bird’s  nest  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  hoj)enot!”  exclaimed  Julia  Maynard, 
who  was  walking  with  her  brother  and  a  younger 
sister,  “  taking  bird’s  nests  is  so  cruel.” 

“  Cruel  or  not.  Miss  Julia,”  replied  Edward,  “  a 
bird's  nest  it  is  Look,  Arthur,”  continued  he, 
displaying  a  ne.st  full  of  poor  little  unfledged  crea¬ 
tures,  ojtening  four  great  mouths  ab  wide  as  they 
could  gaj»e ,  “  look  !  they  are  robins.” 

“  Robins  !  robia  redbreasts  !  the  household  bird  ! 
the  friend  of  man  !  ”  cried  Arthur ;  “  take  a  robin’s 
nest !  oh,  fie  !  fie  !” 

“The  robin  redbreast !”  said  little  Sophy  May¬ 
nard,  “  that  when  the  poor  Children  in  the  Wootl 
W'ere  starved  to  death,  coverell  them  over  w'ith 
leaves.  Did  you  never  hear  old  nurse  Andrew's  re¬ 
peat  the  old  ballad  ?  I  can  almost  say  it  myself : 

'*  No  burial  thif  pretty  pair 
Of  any  man  receirea, 

Till  Robin  Redbreait  painfully 
Did  cover  them  with  leavet,”— 

shouted  Sophy :  “  you  that  pretend  to  be  so  fond 
of  poetry',  to  take  a  robin’s  nest !  ” 

“  Poetry !  ”  rejoined  Edward  contemptuously,  “  a 
penny  b<alliul  I  an  old  w'oman’s  song !  call  that 
poetry  ?  ” 

“  I  like  to  hear  it  though”  persisted  little  Sophy ; 
“  I  would  rather  hear  nurse  Andrew's  repeat  the 
Children  in  the  Wood  than  any  thing;  call  it  what 
names  you  like !  ” 

“  And  it  w’as  but  the  other  day,”  .said  Julia, 
“  that  {lapa  made  me  learn  some  verses  ju.st  to  the 
same  eff^t  out  of  Mr.  I.amb’s  Sjiecimens.  Did  you 
ever  hear  them  ? 

(.'•11  to  the  robin  redbreast  and  the  wren. 

Since  o’er  shady  groves  they  hover, 

And^with  flowers  and  leaves  do  cover 
The  friendless  bodie.s  of  unburied  men. 

Now  I  am  quite  .sure  that  those  lines  are  jioetry  ; 
anil,  at  all  events,  every  body  holds  the  robin  sa¬ 
cred  for  his  stxrlal  qualit.'cs,  he  is  tame,  so  confiding, 
so  familiar ;  no  one  would  ever  think  of  taking  his 
nest,  even  if  birds-nesting  were  not  the  cruelest 
thing  in  the  world,”  continued  Julia,*  returning  to 
her  first  exclamation,  “  Every  body  cherishes  the 
robin.” 

“  So  do  I,”  replied  her  incorrigible  coii.sin  ;  “  I 
am  so  fund  of  the  robin  and  his  note  that  1  mean  to 
bring  up  all  four  of  these  young  ones,  and  tame 
them,  and  make  friends  of  them.” 

“  Put  back  the  nest,  and  I  will  teach  you  a  better 
way,”  said  Arthur ;  “  for  we  mean  to  tame  some 
robins  ourselves  this  summer.” 

“  Put  back  the  ne.st  indeed  !”  rejoined  fidward, 
“  1  must  make  haste  home,  and  get  the  butler  to 
give  me  a  cage,  and  Fanny  to  help  me  feed  them. 
Put  back  the  nest  indeed  !  ”  and  oif  ran  the  naughty 
takerof  birds’ neats,  vainly  pursued  by  little  Sophy’s 
chidings,  by  Julia’s  pursuasions,  by  Arthur’s  re¬ 
monstrances,  and  by  the  united  predictions  of  all 
three,  that  he  would  never  rear  the  unfortunate 
younglings. 

Very  true  were  these  predictiou.s.  One  by  one. 
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in  spite  of  all  the  care  of  Edward  and  his  sister 
Fanny,  who  crammed  them  twenty  times  a  day 
with  all  sorts  of  food,  proper  or  improper,  bread, 
meat,  epgs,  herbs,  and  insects,  with  everj'  mess  in 
short  that  they  had  ever  heard  recommended  for 
any  bird — one  by  one  the  j)oor  little  shivering  crea¬ 
tures,  shivering  although  wrapped  in  lambs-wool 
and  swansdown,  pined,  and  dwindled,  and  died  ; 
and  Fanny,  a  kind-hearted  little  girl,  fretted  and 
cried ;  and  Fxlward,  not  less  vexed,  but  too  proud  to 
cry,  grumbled  at  his  ill  luck,  and  declared  that  he 
would  never  trouble  himself  with  birds  again 
as  long  as  he  lived.  “  I  wonder  how  Arthur  has 
succeeded  with  his  !”  thought  he  to  himself ;  “  I 
think  he  and  the  girls  talked  of  getting  some — but, 
of  course,  they  all  died.  I  Jim  sure  no  people 
could  take  more  pains  than  Fanny  and  T.  I’ll  never 
trouble  myself  with  birds  again.” 

About  a  month  Jifter  this  .soliliquy,  the  young 
Stanhopes  received  an  invitation  to  dine  w'ith  their 
cousins,  for  it  w’’as  Sophy’s  birthday,  and  the  chil- 
dren  hjid  a  half  holiday ;  and  after  dinner  they  were 
allow'ed  to  eat  their  cherries  and  strawberries  in 
their  own  veiandah,  a  place  they  were  all  veri'  fond 
of.  And  a  very  jtretty  place  this  verandah  was. 

'  Fancy  a  deep  shady  trellis  running  along  one 
end  of  the  house,  covered  with  vines,  passion 
flowers,  clematis,  and  jessamine,  lcK>king  over  gay 
flower  beds,  the  children’s  own  floiver  beds,  to  an 
arbor  of  honeysuckle,  laburnum,  and  china  roses, 
which  Arthur  had  made  for  Julia ;  clusters  of  green¬ 
house  plants,  their  own  pet  geraniums  arranged 
round  the  pillars  of  the  verandah  ;  and  the  veran¬ 
dah  itself,  furni.shed  with  their  own  tables  and 
chairs,  and  littered  with  their  toys  and  their  small 
'  garden  tools :  as  pretty  an  out-of-door  playroom  as 
heart  could  desire. 

It  was  a  fine  sunny  afternoon  toward  the  end 
of  June,  and  the  young  folks  enjoyed  the  fruit  and 
the  flowers,  and  the  sweet  scent  of  the  bean- blos¬ 
soms  and  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  neighboring 
fields,  and  were  as  happy  as  happy  could  he.  At 
last,  after  the  girls  had  pointed  out  their  richest  ge¬ 
raniums  and  largest  hartsease,  and  they  hail  been 
properly  praised  and  admired,  Arthur  said,  “  I 
think  it  is  time  to  show  Edward  our  robins.”  And 
at  the  word,  little  Sophy  began  strewing  bre-ad 
crumbs  at  one  end  of  the  verandah  as  fast  as  her 
hands  could  go. 

“  Bobby  !  Bobby  !  pretty  Bobby  !”  cried  Sophy ; 
and  immediately  the  prettiest  robin  that  ever  was 
*  seen  came  flying  out  of  tht*  arbor  toward  her ;  not 
in  a  direct  line,  but  /ig/.ag  as  it  were,  stopping  first 
at  a  rose  tree,  then  swinging  on  the  top  of  a  lily,  then 
perching  on  the  branch  of  a  campanula  that  bent 
under  him  ;  still  coming  nearer  an«l  nearer,  and  list¬ 
ening,  and  turning  up  his  pretty  head,  as  Sophy 
continued  to  cry,  “  Bobby !  Bobby  I”  and  some¬ 
times  bowing  his  body,  and  jerking  his  tail  in  to¬ 
ken  of  pleased  acknowledgement,  until  at  last  he 
alighted  on  the  ground,  and  begjin  picking  up  the 
bread  crumbs  with  which  it  was  strewed.  While 
|»resenlly  two  or  three  young  robins,  with  their 
speckled  breasts  (for  the  red  feathers  do  not  appear 
until  they  are  thjee  or  four  months  old)  came  flut¬ 
tering  alnnit  the  verandah,  flying  in  Jind  out  quite 
^  close  to  the  children,  hopping  round  them,  and 
feeding  at  their  very  feet ;  not  shy  at  all — not  even 
cautious,  like  the  old  birds,  who  hjul  seen  more  of 
the  world,  and  looked  at  the  strangers  with  their 


bright  piercing  eyes  rather  mistrustfully,  as  if  they 
knew  there  were  such  things  as  little  boys  who  take 
bird’s  nests,  and  little  girls  who  keep  birds  in  cages. 

“  Bobby !  pretty  Bobby !”  continued  Sophy,  quite 
enchanted  at  the  good  conduct  of  her  jwts,  and  call¬ 
ing  upon  her  cousins  for  their  tribute  of  admiration. 
Fanny  willingly  expressed  her  delight ;  and  Ed¬ 
ward,  looking  somewhat  foolish,  wondered  how 
they  became  so  tame. 

“  We  used  to  throw  down  the  crumbs  from 
breakfast  and  dinner  in  this  place  all  the  winter,” 
said  Julia ;  “  the  poor  birds  are  so  glad  of  them  in 
the  hanl  weather!  And  one  particular  robin  [used 
to  come  for  them  every  day,  and  grew  quite  fami¬ 
liar  ;  he  ivould  even  wait  here  for  us,  and  fly  to 
meet  us  as  soon  as  that  quick  eye  of  his  spied  a 
white  frock  turning  the  comer.  So  then  we  began 
to  talk  to  him,  and  to  feed  him  regularly.” 

“  I  always  saved  a  great  bit  of  my  bread  for 
JJobby,”  interrupted  Sophy. 

“  And  he  grew  as  tame  ,as  you  .see  ;  and  when 
he  had  young  ones,  he  brought  them  here  with 
him,”  said  the  sister. 

“  You  should  have  seen  them  the  first  day,”  said 
Sophy;  “  that  was  the  prettiest  .‘light.  The  little 
things  did  not  know  how  to  help  themselves,  s<i 
there  they  stood  about,  some  on  the  geraniums  and 
some  on  the  rose  trees,  chirping  and  o|)ening  their 
bills  for  the  old  birds  to  feed  them  ;  and  the  jKior 
old  birds  flew  aliout  from  one  to  the  other  with 
breiul  crumbs,  nof  taking  a  morsel  themselves. 
You  cjuinot  think  how  much  the  young  ones  ate ! 
There  was  one  great  greedy  fellow  perchetl  on  my 
rake,  who  made  his  p<K»r  papa  bring  him  .seven 
mouthfuls  before  he  was  .satisfied.  And  now  they 
are  .so  saucy  !  See  how  saucy  they  are  !”  contin¬ 
ued  the  little  girl,  as  one  of  the  boldest  came 
close  to  her,  and  caught  a  crumb  which  .she  was 
flinging  to  him,  before  it  reached  the  ground, 
“  see  how  .saucy  !  Oh  pretty,  pretty  Bobbies !  I  do 
loie  them  .so.” 

“  We  all  like  the  poor  confiding  creatures  who 
pay  us  the  compliment  of  trusting  -so  entirely  in  our 
kindness  and  good  faith,  I  believe,”  .said  Arthur, 
half  laughing  at  her  eaigerne.ss ;  “  and  after  all, 
Edward,”  added  he,  as  the  two  boys,  bat  in  hand, 
marched  off  to  cricket,  “after  all,  you  must  con¬ 
fess  that  our  method  of  taming  robins  is  biUter  than 
yours,  and  that  one  bird  wbo  cejmes  to  you  at  lib¬ 
erty,  of  his  own  free  will,  is  wortli  a  dozen  kid¬ 
napped  in  the  nest,  luckless  wretches,  and  mewed 
up  in  a  cjige.” 

Pzlward  confe.ssed  that  his  cou.sin  was  right,  and 
never  t(X)k  a  bird’s  nest  again. 

Rr.Gri.ATK  Yora  Thoights  when  not  at 
Studv. — A  man  is  thinking  even  while  at  work  ; 
why  may  he  not  be  thinking  about  what  is  useful  ? 
Study  is  intended  to  discipline  the  mind ;  let  your 
mind  be  kept  under  check  and  rein,  while  your 
hands  are  employed.  Revolve  in  your  mind  what 
you  have  last  been  reading.  Commit  useful  things 
to  your  memory,  and  turn  Jhese  over  in  your 
thoughts,  while  you  ply  the  hjimmer  or  the  wheel. 
Remember  that  most  of  the  nuitchless  efl'usions  of 
Robert  Bums  were  conceived  while  he  wjis  toiling 
after  the  plow.  Moreover,  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  .study  without  books.  Keep  your  mind  in  an 
inquiring  mood,  and  you  cannot  be  in  any  situation 
where  you  may  not  be  learning. 


THE  ORPHAN  GIRL’S  I.A.MENT. 

BV  L.  K.  L. 

Alone,  alone ! — no  other  face 

Wears  kindred  smile  or  kindred  line  ; 

And  yet  they  .say  my  mother’s  eyes — 

They  say  my  father's  brow  is  mine ; 

And  either  had  rejoiced  to  see 
The  other’s  likeness  in  my  face  ; 

But  now  it  is  a  stranger's  eye 
That  finds  some  long-forgotten  trace 

I  heard  them  name  my  father’s  death. 

His  htune  and  tomb  alike  the  wave  ; 

And  I  was  early  taught  to  weep 
Beside  my  youthful  mother’s  grave. 

I  wish  I  couhl  recal  one  look — 

But  only  one  familiar  tone : 

If  I  had  aught  of  memory, 

1  should  not  feel  .so  ail  alone. 

My  he’art  is  gone  beyond  the  grave. 

In  search  of  love  1  cannot  find. 

Till  1  could  fancy  scxithing  words 
Are  whispered  by  the  evening  wind 
I  gaze  u|)on  the  watching  stars. 

So  clear,  so  beautiful  above. 

Till  [  could  dream  they  l(X)k  on  me 
VV’'ith  something  of  an  answering  love. 

My  mother,  does  thy  gentle  eye 

IxK)k  from  those  di.stant  stars  on  me  ? 
fbr  does  the  wind  at  evening  bear 
A  me.ssage  to  thy  child  from  thee .’ 

Dost  thou  pine  for  me,  as  I  pine 
Again  a  {Kirent’s  love  to  share  ? 

1  often  kneel  beside  thy  grave. 

.And  pray  to  be  a  sleeper  there. 

The  vesper  bell ! — ’tis  eventide ; 

I  will  not  weep,  but  1  will  pray — 

( Jod  of  the  fatherless,  ’tis  Thou 
Alone  can’st  be  the  orphan’s  stay ! 

F.arth’s  meanest  flower.  Heaven’s  mightiest  :>tar. 
Are  equal  in  their  Maker’s  love. 

And  I  can  say.  Thy  will  be  done, 

VV’ith  eyes  that  fix  their  hojie  above. 

C  H  I  L  D  R  E  N  . 

Bless  them  !  I  love  to  hear  their  sweet  voice.s 
ringing  cheerily  and  clear  under  the  open  ^ky  I 
love  those  noisy  games  of  which  they  are  so  fond 
— the  mirth  that  .startles  echo  from  her  sleep 
“  And  show!  the  native  gladnes*  of  their  heartB.” 

Here  they  are,  bareheaded,  some  of  them 
barefiHitcd,  but  health  blooming  iqion  their  cheeks 
and  lajiture  sjKirkliiig  in  their  eyes.  l/x>k  at  this 
little  jiartv  gjimbolling  on  the  greensward.  Over 
they  go — heels  over  heail !  What  care  they  for  the 
hard  kmxrks  they  get  in  falling!  And  how  delighted 
are  they — what  a  shout  of  merriment  is  set  up  - 
when  one  of  their  number  rtdls  into  the  ditch 
Happy  children,  tumble  on!  gambol  while  ye  may  ! 
the  days  are  coming  when  you  mu.st  fott  for  the 
jioor  pittance  that  buys  your  daily  bread  ;  when  the 
cares  of  life  will  iveigh  heavily  on  your  hearts,  notr 
so  Imunding  and  .so  elateil !  Fmjoy  the  bliseful 
pie.sent,  then,  as  much  as  you  can-  -  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lost.  Over  again  ' 

See  that  young  urchin,  with  red  cheeks  and 
flaxen  curls,  (Nuldling  in  the  runnel  that  bu.stlei» 
along  under  yon  hedgeside!  How  he  lore*  to  teel 
the  cool  water  dance  over  hie  loee !  H*w  eagerly 
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he  pounces  upon  the  ininiiow  that  darts  front 
beneath  the  mossy  stone  Itefore  him,  or  comes 
flitting  down  the  stream  !  How  he  flogs  the  tall 
weed  with  his  stick ;  and  delights  in  making  a 
puddle  of  the  chrystal  brooklet ! 

Observe  that  pretty  black-eyed  girl,  in  a  blue 
frock,  with  the  toddling  youngster  by  her  side  !  She 
is  makim;  a  garden  in  the  ilust  w'ith  tw’igs  of  trees, 
flowers  jduckerl  from  the  hedge-row,  white  jtebbles 
and  bits  of  broken  crockery  picked  up  in  the  lane. 
And  how  pleased  is  little  Davie  with  the  contrivance ! 
How  he  fetches  a  stone  and  stops  up  a  gaj»  in  the 
border— now’  a  blade  of  gra-ss  or  an  unmeaning 
straw,  .sticking  it  with  the  proJ’oundest  judgment  in 
the  middle  of  the  miniature  tru/k,  or  exactly  in  the 
place  where  it  should  not  Is’.  With  the  spirit  of 
mischief,  he  now  runs  over  the  lalnired  work,  and 
destroys  their  little  balen,  trampling  under  foot  its 
flowrets  and  its  Irowers. 

"  Aud  taught  to  .st- e  the  ruin  he  hat  wrought.*’ 


See,  he  is  now*  astride  the  grazing  ass,  supjMirted  by 
his  sister.  How  he  kicks  and  jumps,  and  ojtens 
wide  his  eyes,  and  fancies  himself  going  to  market ! 
Now  he  is  unsupported — his  sister  has  withdrawn 
her  ann.  How  grave,  how  motionless  !  His  tiny 
faculties  seem  to  be  busily  questioning  the  danger. 
The  ass  lifts  a  leg — Davie's  courage  fails  him — he 
makes  a  comical  wry  face,  and  begins  to  whimjter 
—and  Davie  stretches  out  his  little  ann  for  help! 
What  a  delightful  j»oem  is  that  (»f  Mary  Howitt’s 
on  little  children  !  Here  it  is.  Header  !  If  thou, 
like  myself,  ^it  fond  of  the  prattling  and  engaging 
creatures  of  which  it  s)K‘aks,  thou  wilt  love  it.  and 
lake  it  to  thy  heart  for  ever. 

Sporting  through  the  forest  wide, 

IMayini;  by  the  water  side. 

Wandering  o’er  the  heathy  fells, 

Down  within  the  wtMHiland  delN. 

All  among  the  mountains  wild, 

Dwelleth  many  a  little  child  ! 

In  the  liaron’s  hall  of  pride. 

By  the  |K)or  man’s  dull  fireside, 

‘Mid  the  mighty,  'mid  the  mean, 

Little  children  may  be  .seen  ; 
lake  the  flowers  that  spring  up  fair. 

Bright  and  countless,  every  where. 

In  the  fair  isles  of  the  main. 

In  the  desert's  lone  domain. 

In  the  savage  mountain  glen, 

'Mong  the  trilies  of  swarthy  men  ; 
Where.soe’cr  the  sun  hath  shone, 

(In  a  league  of  jK'opled  ground. 

Little  children  may  be  found  ! 

Bles.sings  on  them  !  they  in  me 
Move  a  kindly  sym|>athy. 

With  their  wishes,  hopes  and  fears, 

With  their  laughter  and  their  tears. 

With  their  wonder  so  inten.se. 

And  their  small  exjterience  I 

Little  children,  not  alone 

Dn  this  wide  earth  are  you  known, 

'Mid  its  labors  and  its  cares, 

'Mid  it.s  sufferings  and  its  snares  : 

Free  from  sorrow,  free  from  strife. 

In  the  world  of  love  and  life. 

Where  no  sinful  thing  h.ath  troil. 

In  the  presence  of  our  Gon! 

Sjiotless,  blameless,  glorified. 

Little  children,  ye  abide  ! 


I  seldom  lichold  children  at  their  play,  without 
lieing  carried  back  to  the  days  of  my  childhood, 
when  1  was  one  of  those  “  tree  things,”  and  loved 
to  gambol  on  the  greensward,  and  gather  buttercups 
in  the  fields.  Many  a  little  garden  have  I  inaile 
in  the  dust,  loaded  myself  with  many  a  big  posey, 
cha.sc*d  many  a  butterfly  and  young  bird  in  those 
early  days.  How  blithe  my  spirits,  with  scarce  a 
tint  of  care !  With  what  sjH'ed  and  rapture  1 
iKiunded  to  my  merry  play-fellows !  1  low  I  shouteil, 
and  ran,  and  leapt  for  joy  !  Sweet  davs  of  my 
childhood !  How  bright  ye  were !  Why  iKtssed  ye 
K)  soon  away .’  Why  were  ye  so  fleeting  and  so 
transitory In  my  depressed  and  .sorrowful  moments, 
when  care  sits  gliKimily  on  my  brow,  when  troubles 
encomj)a.ss  me,  and  a  w’eight  of  .sadness  lies  at  my 
heart,  I  cast  an  eye  back  to  the  morning  of  my  life, 
and  from  its  unclouded  sunniness  a  cheering  ray 
steals  into  my  soul,  and  dispels  fora  time  all  ghxmi. 
What  w'oiild  1  rrot  give  to  be  a  child  once  more ! 

.S  T  O  H  1  K  S  A  B  O  V  T  11  ()  H  S  K  S . 

Tin:  following  anecdotes  of  the  remarkable 
sagacity  of  Horses,  contain  both  instruction  and 
amusement  for  my  youthful  rearlers.  They  are 
told  by  a  writer  in  the  Knickerbocker,  a  monthly 
Magazine  : 

“  Of  a*two-hor.se  team,  lielonging  to  the  Karl 

of - ,  near  Oxford,  one  was  very  vicious,  the 

other  quite  the  reverse.  In  the  stall  next  to  the 
gentle  horse,  strxxl  one  that  wa.s  blind.  In  the 
morning,  when  the  horses,  almut  twenty  of 
them,  were  turned  out  to  pa.sture,  this  good 
tempered  creatuiv  constantly  took  his  blind  friend 
under  his  protection.  When  he  strayed  from  liis 
comjianions,  his  kind  friend  would  run  neighing 
after,  and  smell  round  him,  and  when  recognized, 
would  walk  side  by  side,  until  the  blind  friend  was 
led  to  the  gra.ss  in  the  field.  This  horse  was  so 
exceedingly  gimtle  that  he  had  incurred  the  character 
of  living  a  coward,  when  only  himself  was  concerned 
— but  if  any  of  them  miulc  an  attack  upon  his  blind 
friend,  he  would  fly  to  the  rescue  with  such  fury 
that  not  ahorse  in  the  field  could  .-^tand  against  him. 
This  singular  in.stance  of  sagacity,  I  had  almost 
said  of  disinterested  humanity,  may  well  put  the 
whole  fraternity  of  horse  jockeys  to  the  blush. 
They,  to  b<'  sure,  will  fight  for  a  brother  jockey, 
whetlier  he  is  right  or  wrong ;  yet  they  exjiect  him 
to  fight  for  them  on  the  first  similar  occ.'u«ion  ;  but 
this  kind-hearted  animal  could  anticijiate  no  such 
reciprocity. 

“  Some  years  .ago,  the  .servant  of  Thomas  \Valker, 
of  Manchester,  (Flngland,)  going  to  water  the 
carriage  honse  at  a  stone  trough  which  sIochI  at  one 
end  of  the  Kxch.onge,  a  dog  that  was  .accustomed  to 
lie  in  the  stall  with  one  of  them,  followed  the  horses 
as  usual.  On  the  way  he  was  attacked  by  a  huge 
mastiff,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  killed.  The 
dog's  favorite  horse,  .seeing  the  critical  situation  of 
his  friend,  suddenly  broke  loose  from  the  servant, 
ran  to  the  spot  where  the  dogs  were  fighting,  and 
with  a  violent  kick  threw  the  ma.stifr  from  the  other 
dog  into  a  crxiper’s  cellar  opjKisite  ;  and  having  thus 
rescued  his  friendly  conijiaiiion,  returned  quietly 
I  with  him  to  drink  at  the  fioiintain. 

“  (Ion,  siK'aking  to  .lob,  asks  him,  ‘Hast  thou 
given  the  horse  strength  .’  Hast  thou  clothed  his 
neck  with  thunder  ?  He  mocketh  at  fear,  and  is 
not  affrighted ;  neither  turneth  he  back  from  the 


sword.’  Shortly  after  that  mighty  battle  which 
closed  the  career  of  Bonaparte,  and  stayed  his 
wholesale  murders,  at  the  disbanding  of  a  part  of 
the  British  army,  the  remains  of  a  troop  of  horse 
belonging  to  the  Scotch  Greys,  were  brought  to  the 
hammer.  The  Captain  being  rich  and  a  man  of 
feeling,  was  loath  to  see  these  noble  fellows  turned 
into  butcher,  baker,  or  beer-house  drags,  after 
helping  drive  the  French  from  Spain,  and  to  turn 
the  flank  of  the  Inrhicibles  at  Waterloo.  He 
therefore  bought  the  whole  lot,  and  turned  them 
loose  in  one  of  his  fine  grass  parks,  to  wear  away 
their  old  days  in  peace.  One  wann  _  summer 
evening,  when  it  was  just  dark  enough  to  render 
lightning  visible.a  vivid  flash  was  instantly  succeeded 
by  a  loud  rejKirt  of  thunder.  At  this  moment  the 
horses  were  gazing  leisurely,  and  apart  from  one 
another ;  but  seeing  the  blaze  and  hearing  the  reixirl, 
they  thought  a  battle  had  Ix'gun.  In  a  minute  thev 
were  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  all  drawn  up  in  line, 
their  lieautiful  ears  quivering  with  anxiety,  like  the 
leaf  of  a  |M>plnr  trembling  in  the  breeze,  listening 
for  the  word  of  the  rider  to  leal  them  to  the  charge. 
My  informant,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  this 
wonderful  .scene,  told  me  he  h.'vd  often  .seen  thesi' 
horses.  Many  of  them  liore  honorable  scars  on 
their  fares,  necks,  and  shoulders,  but  none  on  the 
rump.  A  Scotch  grey  never  ‘  turns  tail.’ 

“  Some  few  years  ago  a  baker  in  Izmdon  purcliascd 
an  old  horse  at  public  sale.  He  placed  on  his  side 
a  jiair  of  jianniers,  or  laiyi^  baskets,  suspended  bv  a 
strong  leathern  strap  across  the  back,  where  he 
him.self  .sat,  while  his  feet  rested  on  a  bhx'k  of  wo<m1 
attached  to  the  side.  Thus  accoutred,  he  .sallied 
forth  to  supply  his  customers  with  hot  rolls,  &f. 
Dne  day  he  hap|)ened  to  be  |KLssing  the  gale  of 
Hyde  Park  at  the  moment  the  trumix*!  was  sounding 
for  the  regiment  of  Life-guards  to  fall  in.  No  .sooner 
had  the  sound  as.sailed  the  .mimal’s  ears,  than  he 
dashed  like  lightning  through  the  Park  with  the 
baker  on  his  b.ack,  into  the  midst  of  the  sqm-idron. 
The  jxxir  nuui,  confounded  at  being  placed  in 
military  line  in  front  of  the  T.ife-guanls,  began  to 
whip,  kick,  .spur,  and  swear;  but  all  to  no  pur|xi>e. 
Hi-:  old  chai-ger  was  so  aroused  at  the  .sound  of  the 
trumpet  that  to  move  him  from  his  station  was 
impossible.  The  soldiers  were  exceedingly  amused 
at  the  grotesque  apjx>arance  of  the  baker  and  the 
dcjKirtment  of  his  steed,  and  were  expressing  their 
surpri.se  .'ll  the  apjKirition,  when  an  old  comrade 
recognized  the  animal,  and  informed  the  corps  that 
the  horse  once  belonged  to  the  regiment,  but  had 
lioen  sold  on  account  of  .some  infirmity,  a  few  years 
lx*fore.  Several  of  the  officers  kindly  greeted  their 
old  roni}ianion,  and  the  colonel,  delighted  at  the 
circumst.'ince,  gave  the  signal  to  advance  in  line — 
when  the*b.aker,  finding  all  resi.stance  u.sele.s.s, 
calmly  resigned  himself  to  his  situation.  The 
trumpet  then  sounded  the  charge,  and  the  rider  was 
instantly  carried,  lietween  his  two  jianniers,  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  wind,  to  a  great  distance. 
Various  evolutions  were  then  jx*rformed,  in  which 
the  animal  displayed  sundry  equestrian  feats.  At 
length  the  sound  of  retreat  was  proclaimed ;  when 
off  went  the  sagacious  creature  with  his  rider.  After 
having  jx'rformed  his  duty  in  the  field,  he  was 
content  to  resign  him.self  to  the  guidance  of  the  bridle 
in  a  more  humble  walk  of  life.” 

Did  you  ever  .see  a  .stripling  use  tobacco  who 
didn’t  think  he  was  a  man  ? 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  MOTHER. 

How  tender  is  a  Chrislain  mother’s  care  ! 

How  deep  her  yearnings  for  the  child  she  loves  ! 
How  fervent  are  her  prayers !  When  she  is  dead, 
How  fondly  memory  clings  around  those  scenes 
Where  she  so  kindly  moved  to  bless !  Our  friends 
We  may  forget,  but  her  we  never  can. 

Who  early  taught  our  infant  hearts  to  pray. 

And  led  us  in  the  jjath  of  life.  How  oft,  , 
When  in  the  busy  world,  a  mother’s  voice. 

As  from  the  tomb,  in  gentle  accents  sjteaks : 

My  child,  remember  God,  and  cease  to  sin.” 
Eternity  alone  can  tell  the  gootl 
Accomplished  by  a  mother’s  prayers.  Her  tears 
S|ieak  well  for  Zion’s  weal.  The  stricken  heart 
Alone  can  tell  her  loss. 

ASTRO  nTHiTc  a  L  fa  (’  T  S . 

It  is  computeil  that  Saturn  will  present  to  the 
inhabitants  of  its  nearest  .satellite  a  surfjice  more 
than  Jive  thoumnO  times  the  appiuent  size  of 
our  moon.  The  exterior  diameter  »)f  the  outer  ring 
»)f  Saturn  is  computed  to  l)e  about  ‘20.'),()00  miles. 
We  have  only  a  feeble  conception  of  the  immensity 
of  this  ring — but  its  diameter  is  nearly  e^wil  to  the 
ilistance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  !  The  breadth 
of  that  ring  is  nearly  equal  t(»  the  diameter  of  the 
» arth  ;  the  sj)ace  between  the  rings  is  greater  than 
the  diameter  of  the  moon  ;  and  the  breailth  of  the 
inner  ring,  two  and  a  half  times  the  diameter  of  the 
earth. 

If  we  were  to  construct  an  orrery,  in  which  the 
earth  shall  be  rejiresented  by  a  ball  only  nnc  inch 
in  diameter,  it  would  require  a  ball  of  more  than 
nine  feet  in  diameter  to  represent  the  sun  ;  and  if  we 
imagine  the  sun  in  contact  with  the  earth,  the 
diMance  of  the  moon  would  not  be  much  more  than 
one  quarter  j>ail  of  this  diameter.  We  must  place 
this  earth  at  the  distance  of  a  tliou.sand  feet  from 
the  sun,  luid  the  moon  at  the  di.stance  of  two  feet 
and  a  half  from  the  earth.  The  di.stance  of  I’ninus 
would  b«‘  18,7.50  feet,  or  more  tjiaii  three  miles  and 
a  half!  The  di,>*tatice  of  the  fixed  stars,  it  has  been 
said,  must  be  more  than  two  hundred  thou.sand 
tunes  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  ;  the 
diminution  of  their  magnitude  depending  itjKuf  their 
distance,  the  smalle.st  being  the  mivst  remote.  We 
have  supjxised  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
.■•iin  to  l»e  1,000  feet,  the  distatice  of  the  fixed  stars 
must  then  be  at  lea.st  200,000,000  feet,  or  .37,878 
miles  from  the  earth,  of  one  inch  diameter. 

Some  stars  are  alternately  visible  and  invi.sible ; 
others  vary  jieriodically  in  their  magnitude  ;  some 
which  were  formerly  known,  arc  not  now  to  be 
>een  ;  and  the  rays  from  others  have  but  recently 
reached  us.  Though  not  more  than  a  thousand 
stars  are  vi.sible  to  the  naked  eye,  yet  llerschel, 
with  his  telescojie  directed  to  the  galaxy  or  milky 
way,  saw  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  stars  in  one  hour.  These  stars  are  .suns, 
the  centres  of  systems  of  planets  wuth  their  .sitellites, 
shining  with  no  reflected  light,  but  with  the  fullness 
of  the  ineffable  glory  of  Him,  who,  by  the  word  of 
his  mouth,  called  them  out  of  darkne.ss  and  chaos, 
into  being.  From  each  .star,  a  new  firmament,  a 
new  glorj',  is  revealed ;  the  outermost,  but  the 
threshold  of  the  universe  ;  they  are  but  as  the  sands 
of  the  deserts,  the  drops  of  the  great  deep,  in 
numbers  numberless.  The  mind  is  overwhelmed 
— is  stricken  with  awe  and  unutterable  wonder,  in 


the  contemplation  of  the  immensity,  multitude,  and 
majesty,  of  these  works  of  the  Deity.  Such 
knowledge  is  kx)  vast !  we  cannot  attain  to  it.  An 
eternity,  eternal  life,  eternal  progress,  limitless 
knowledge,  infinite  love,  boundless  glory,  we  feel 
to  be  taught  by  the  mini.sters  of  light,  the  fountains 
of  truth  and  bje.s.sedness.  The  ex^ianding  .soifl  of 
man,  filled  with  ardent  aspirations,  longing, 
irrepressible  desires,  looketh  through  faith  unto 
Gotl,  with  the  a.ssured  conviction,  a.ssured  as 
consciousness  and  being,  for  naught  w;ls  naught, 
all  shall  yet  be  known. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

.s  .\  o  w  . 

Snow  is  generally  defined,  “  A  well-known  ma¬ 
terial,  formed  by  the  freezing  of  the  vajHirs  in  the 
atmosphere.”  We  may  consider  the  formation  of 
snow  thu.s :  cloud  of  va|)ors  Inung  conden.sed 

into  drops,  these  drops,  liocoming  too  hi'ftvy  to  be 
susjiended  in  the  atmosphere,  descend  ;  and,  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  cold  region  of  the  air,  they  are  frozen, 
each  drop  shooting  into  several  iMiints.  These 
still  continuing  their  descent,  ami  meeting  with 
some  intermitting  gales  of  a  wamier  air,  are  a  little 
thawed,  blunted,  and  again,  by  falling  into  colder 
air,  frozen  into  clusters,  or  so  entangled  with  each 
other  as  to  fall  down  in  what  we  call  flakes. 

Snow  dirters  from  hail  and  hoar  frost  in  lieiiig 
crystalized.  This  apjH-ars  on  examining  a  flake 
of  .snow  with  a  magnifying  gla.ss,  when  the  whole 
of  it  will  appear  to  be  composed  of  fine  .spiciila,  or 
points  diverging '  like  rays  from  a  centre.  Ih'. 
Clarke  states  that  he  has  often  observed  the  jKirti- 
cles  of  snow  to  be  of  a  regular  figure,  for  the  most 
part  beautiful  stars  of  six  jioints,  as  clear  and  trans¬ 
parent  as  ice.  On  each  of  these  jKiints  are  other 
collateral  ixiints,  .set  at  the  .same  angles  as  the 
main  |K)ints  themselves,  though  some  are  irregular, 
the  points  broken,  and  some  are  formed  of  the 
fragments  of  other  regular  stars.  The  smne  writer 
has  observed  snow  to  fall  sometimes  entirely  in 
the  form  of  sejiarafe  regular  six-jioinfed  .stars, 
without  either  clu.sters  or  flakes,  and  each  so  large 
as  to  lie  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  lightness  of  snow  is  owing  to  the  excess  of 
its  surface,  when  coinjuired  to  tlie  matter  contained 
under  it.  Its  whiteness  is  owing  to  the  small 
particles  into  whicJi  it  is  divided ;  for  take  ice, 
o^iaque  almost  to  blackness,  and  jxmnd  it  line,  and 
it  iK'comes  as  white  as  snow. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  formation  of  snow  is 
not  well  understood.  .It  has  been  attributed  to 
electricity ;  and  hail  is  sujiposed  to  owe  its  more 
compact  form  to  a  more  intense  electricity,  which 
unites  the  particles  of  hail  more  closely  than  the 
moderate  electricity  ibx's  those  of  .snow.  But  rain, 
snow,  hail,  frost,  ice,  k.c.,  have  all  one  common 
origin — they  are  formed  out  of  tlie  vajHtrs  which 
have  been  exhaled  by  heat  from  the  surface  of  the 
waters. 

I  c  i; . 

The  freezing  of  water,  though  it  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  the  effect  of  cold,  and  has  lieen  care¬ 
fully  examined  by  the  most  eminent  philo.so|ihers, 
is  still  involved,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  in  much  mystery. 
Water,  when  frozen,  liecomes  solid,  and  increasi's 
considerably  in  bulk.  .The  expansive  |»ower  in 
freezing  is  .so  great,  that,  if  water  be  confined  in  a 
gun  barrel,  it  will  split  the  solid  metal  throughout 


its  whole  length.  Bombshells  have  been  filleif 
with  water,  luid  plugged  tight  and  exposed  to  cold 
air,  when  they  have  been  rent,  though  the  shell 
has  been  nearly  two  inches  thick.  Attempts  have 
been  maile  to  account  for  this,  but  they  have  not, 
as  yet,  been  generally  successful.  In  the  act  of 
freezing,  wind  or  air  is  necessary  ;  for  it  has  been 
obserxred  that  water  which  lay  low  in  (Huids  did 
not  freeze  until  some  slight  current  of  air  fell  on 
and  ruffled  the  surface,  when  it  instantly  shot  into 
ice. 

Some  philosophers  sup|H)se  that  ice  is  only  the 
r^stablishment  of  water  in  its  natural  state  ;  that 
the  mere  absence  of  fire  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
this  reestablishment ;  and  that  the  fluidity  i.s  a  real 
fusion,  like  that  of  metals  exposetl  to  the  action  of 
fire;  and  differing  only  in  this,  that  a  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  lire  in  neces.s!iry  to  one  than  the  other. 
Ice  is  therefore  sup|»osed  to  be  the  natural  state  ol 
water;  so  that  in  its  natural  state  it  is  .solid,  and 
becomes  fluid  only  Iw  the  action  of  fire,  jis  scdid 
metallic  btxlies  are  brought  into  a  state  of  fusion  bv 
the  s;ime  means. 

Ice  is  lighter  than  water,’its  sjs'citic  gravity  being 
tojthat  of  water  as  eight  to  nine.  This  rarefaction 
of  ice  is  owing  to  the  air-bubbles  prcxluced  in  w  ater 
by  freezing,  and  which  kurtg  considerably  largi'r 
ill  pro|K)rtioii  to  the  water  fmzen,  render  the  bmly 
so  much  s|M‘cilically  lighter;  hence  ice  always 
IliKils  in  wafer.  The  air-bubbles,  during  their  pro¬ 
duction,  acquire  a  great  ex|>ansive  |x>wer,  so  as  to 
biiiNt  the  containing  vessel,*!,  lie  they  ever  so  strong 

I)  K  w  . 

D**w  is  a  dense  moist  va|»or,  found  on  the  earth 
in  spring  and  .summer  mornings,  in  the  form  of  a 
mizzling  rain.  Dr.  Hutton  defines  it  **  a  thin,  light, 
insensible  mist  or  rain,  descending  with  a  slow 
motion, and  falling  while  the  sun  is  below  the  hori¬ 
zon.  Itapiiears  to  differ  from  rain  as  less  from  more. 
Its  origin  and  matter  are  doubtless  from  the  vapoi  -> 
and  exhalations  that  rise-  from  the  earth  and  water.” 
Various  exjieriments  have  been  instituted  to  :iscer- 
taiii  whether  dew  ari.ses  from  the  earth,  or  descends 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  thos<‘  for  and  against  have 
alternately  prejKMiderafed.  The  question  is  not  yet 
yet  dedided,  neither  has  Dr.  Clarke’s  inquiry  been 
answered — “  Is  it  water  deposited  from  the  atmos- 
jihere,  when  the  surfiice  of  the  ground  is  colder 
than  the  air.’ ” 

Frig.m.ity. — However  small  may  k  a  man's 
income,  there  is  one  very  certain  way  of  increasing 
it — that  is  Frufcnlity.  A  frugiil  exjxmditure  will 
einable  almost  every  brnly  to  wre  .something  ;  and 
as  there  are  now  established  throughout  this 
countrv  Ru/ot',  where  the  iiidu.strious  may  safelv 
dejHisite  their  savings,  however  little  they  may  be, 
and  receive  the  sjime  sort  of  advantage  which  the 
rich  derive  from  their  money,  that  is, /d/ccr.s/,  there 
is  every  inducement  to  make  an  effort  to  >sirr 
Dr.  Franklin  observes,  in  his  usual  forcible  wav, 
that,  “  six  pounds  a-year  is  but  a  griKit  a-day.  For 
this  little  sum  which  may  be  daily  wa.sted,  either 
in  time  or  evjiense,  unjierceived,  a  man  of  credit 
may,  on  his  own  seciiritv,  have  the  constant 
iHissession  and  use  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
fsiunds.”  Many  hiinible  men  in  hjigland  have 
risen  to  wealth  by  such  small  Iteginnings ;  but 
many  more  continue  to  expend  the  groat  a-day 
unneees,sarily,  and  never  cease  to  be  poor 
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A  DRAMATIC  SKKTCH. 

•  •AMATII  rCAiOK.C- 

I,  it  the  first  person  ■,  THsf,  it  the  second  person. 

Hk,  She,  or  It,  is  the  third  person. 

Scene— TAt  rctidrncr  of  Lindley  Murray,  Eiq,;  Me  entrance 
accupitd  hy  Mutes. 

I.  Tli()!>ie  sentinel.s  in  sable  clatl. 

Why  stand  they  there  supinely  sad  ? 

Tnoi’.  To  mimic  .sorrow  they  convene, 

And  mark  the  door  where  death  has  been  ; 

Hut  vain  it  were  if  I  should  ask 
For  whom  they  speed  their  mouniful  t:Lsk, 
Since  he,  whose  door  they  have  surrounded. 
Has  said  that  mutes  cannot  be  .sounded. 

He,  Shk,  orlr.  Death,  then,  if  I  have  rightly 
Was  so  irregular  a  word,  [heard. 

That  Murray,  though  he  might  define  it, 

Was  quite  unable  to  decline  it*  • 

STATISTICS  OF.  LA  BOR. 


is  prescribed  by  law.  Their  food  consists  of  hard 
bread,  dried  fish,  without  gruel  and  without  meat. 

Hungary. — In  Hungary  their  state  is,  if  possible, 
still  worse,  'fhe  nobles  own  the  land,  do  not  work, 
and  jwy  no  taxes.  The  lalmring  classes  are  obliged 
to  rejKiir  all  highways  and  bridges,  are  liable  at  all 
times  to  have  soldiers  quartered  u|)on  them, and  are 
comj)elled  to  pay  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  their 
labor  to  the  church,  an^  one-ninth  to  the  lonl  whose 
land  they  (Kcupy. 

Irruand. — The  average  wages  of  a  laborer  is 
from  nine  and  a  half  toeleven  cents  per  day.  Their 
food  “  milk  and  {mtatoes,”  occasionally  varied,  as 
one  of  them  describes  it,  by  “  potatoes  and  milk.” 
Truly  it  may  be  siiid  that  all  over  the  world  “hard 
is  the  fate  of  the  lalmring  j)oor.”  Yet  they  are  the 
prtxlucers  of  all  the  wealth  in  ever)’  country. 

THK  P.\RSEE,  THE  JEW,  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN. 


England. — In  tjigland  the  price  of  labor  varies. 
The  Nottingham  stocking  weavers,  as  .stated  by 
them  in  a  public  address,  after  working  from  1 4  to 
16  hours  per  day,  earn  only  from  four  to  five 
shillings  per  week,  and  are  obliged  to  subsist  on 
bread  and  water,  or  potatoes  and  salt.  , 

Scotland. — Among  the  laboring  cla.sses  of  the 
industrious  Scotch,  meat,  except  on  Sundays,  is 
rarely  used. 

France. — ("tf  the  jieople  of  France,  .seven  and  a 
half  millions  do  not  eat  wheat  or  wheaten  bread. 
They  live  upon  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  chestnuts, 
and  a  few  potatoes.  The  common  wages  of  a  hired 
laborer  in  France,  are  thirty-seven  dollars  and 
seventy -five  cents  for  a  man,  and  eighteen  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  for  a  woman,  annually. 
The  ta.xes  uixm  them  are  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the 
nett  product. 

Norway. — In  Nonvay  the  ordinary  food  tor  the 
fieasahtry,  is  bread  and  gruel,  Imth  prejtarcd  of  oat 
meal,  with  an  occasional  mixture  of  dried  fish. 
Meat  is  a  luxury  rarely  used. 

I’oLAND.^ — The  common  food  of  the  jieasintry  of 
Poland,  the  working  men,  is  cabbage  and  potatex's ; 
sometimes,  not  generally,  black  bread  and  .soup,  or 
rather  gruel,  without  the  addition  of  butter  or  meat. 
A  recent  traveller  says,  “  I  have  travelled  in  every 
direction,  and  never  saw  a  wheaten  loaf  ea.stward 
of  the  Rhine,  in  any  jiart  of  northern  (iermany, 
Poland,  or  Denmark.” 

Denmark. — In  Denmark  the  peasantry  are  still 
held  in  bondage,  and  are  bought  and  sold  tr^aher 
with  the  land  on  which  they  lalmr. 

Russia.— In  Ru.s.sia  the  bondage  of  the  |X‘a.santry 
is  even  more  complete  than  in  Denmark.  'I'he 
nobles  own  all  the  land  there  is  in  the  empire,  and 
the  peasantry  who  reside  upon  it  are  transferred 
with  the  estate.  A  great  majority  have  only  cottages, 
one  portion  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  family, 
while  the  other  is  appropriated  todome.stic  animals. 
Few,  if  any,  have  beds  -but  sleep  ujxm  bjire 
boards,  or  upon  jKirts  of  the  immense  stoves  bv 
which  their  houses  are  warmed.  Their  fixxl  con¬ 
sists  of  black  bread,  cabltage  and  other  vegetables, 
without  the  addition  of  any  butter. 

Austria. — In  Austria  the  nobles  are  proprietors 
of  the  land,  .and  the  jxaisants  are  compelled  to  work 
for  their  masters  during  every  day  except  Sunday. 
The  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  in  a  state  of  bondage. 
Sweden. — In  Sweden  the  dress  of  the  peasantry 


A  .Iew  entered  a  Parsee  temple,  and  beheld  there 
the  .sacret^fire — “  What !”  said  he  to  the  prie.st, 
“  do  you  worship  the  fire?” 

“  Not  the  fire,”  answered  the  priest :  “  it  is  our 
emblem  of  the  sun,  and  of  his  genial  light.” 

Then  asked  the  Jew,  “  Is  the  sun  your  deity  ? 
Know  ye  not  th.at  the  sun  is  but  the  work  of 
Almighty  |K)wer .’” 

“  That  \ve  know,”  answered  the  priest ;  “  but 
sensual  man  needs  some  .sensible  image  that  he  may 
comprehend  the  Almighty  :  and  is  not  the  sun  a  fit 
image  of  that  invisible  primitive  Light  that  upholds 
and  blesses  all  things  ?” 

The  Israelite  rejoined,  “  Do  your  people,  then,' 
distinguish  the  tyjx;  from  the  original  ?  They  call 
the  sun  their  (iod,  and  descending  from  this  to  baser 
objects,  they  kneel  Ixjfore  an  earthly  flame.  Ye 
charm  the  outward,  while  ye  blind  the  inward  eye ; 
and  while  ye  hold  to  them  the  earthly  ye  withdraw 
from  them  the  heavenly  light.  ‘  Thou  .shalt 
not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any 
likene.ss.” 

How  do  you  designate  the  Supreme  Being?” 
asked  the  Parsee. 

The  Jew  answered,  “  We  call  him  Jehovah 
Adonai,  that  is,  the  I  xml  who  is,  and  was,  and  is 
to  come.” 

“  Your  name  is  grand  and  sublime,”  said  the 
Parsee,  “  but  it  is  awful  too.” 

Then  a  Christian  approached  and  said,  “  We  call 
Him  Abba,  Father.” 

The  Ragan  and  the  Jew  looked  upon  each  other 
with  surprise,  and  said  ;  “  Your  name  is  sublime, 
and  yet  huniliar ;  but  who  gives  thee  boldne.ss  thus 
to  name  the  Eternal  ?” 

“  Who  else,”  .said  the  Christian,  “  than  the 
Father  himself?”  Then  he  declared  to  them  the 
mystery  of  the  revelation  of  the  Father  in  the  Son, 
and  the  dwtrine  of  the  atonement. 

And  when  they  understood  it,  they  believerl ; 
and  raising  their  eyes  to  heaven,  they  said  with 
reverence  and  love,  “  Fathej  !  Our  Father  !” 

And  now  they  took  each  other  by  the  hand,  and 
f.-illcil  one  another  brothers. 

Uei.uuon. — There  are  no  principles  but  tho.se  of 
religion  to  lx*  de))ended  on  in  c.ase  of  real  tlistre.ss; 
and  these'  .are  able  to  encounter  the  worst  emergen¬ 
cies,  and  to  Ix'ar  us  up  under  all  the  changes  and 
chances  to  which'  our  lives  are  subject. 


Idleness. — Wretched,  (says  an  English  writer,) 
is  the  man  who  has  no  employment  but  to  watch 
his  own  digestion,  and  who,  on  waking  up  in 
the  morning,  has  no  useful  occupation  of  the 
'day  presented  to  his  mind.  To  such  an  one 
respiration  is  a  toil,  and  existence  a  constant  disease. 
Self-oblivion  is  his  only  resource  ;  superstition  or 
de,ath  his  only  comfort  or  hojie.  For  what  w’as  he 
born  ?  and  why  does  he  live  ?  are  questions  which 
Ite  constantly  asks  himself,  and  his  greatest  enigmas 
are  the  smiling  faces  of  habitual  industry,  stimulated 
the  by  wants  of  the  day  or  fearful  of  the  future. 

Peace. — Peace  is  located  in  the  heart.  It  does 
not  depend  ujxin  the  order  of  the  house,  nor  the 
state  of  the  nation.  A  (lacific  disposition  is  always 
commendiiblc,  cTccp?  when  it  amounts  to  pusilani- 
mitij. 
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